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THE WEEK. 


Tue Sultan has capped his acceptance of the 
Austro-Russian reforms by a voluntary offer to extend 
them not merely to Macedonia proper, but to Albania 
and the vilayet of Adrianople as well. This looks 
rather like an unseasonable joke, and its inner meaning 
doubtless is that since the reforms will make no differ- 
ence to anyone at all save the Powers, they may as 
well enjoy them to the full. At the same time, the 
announcement that Albania is to be invaded by Consuls 
and European police experts, and insulted by the crea- 


tion of a mixed gendarmerie, is precisely the best © 


means the Sultan could have chosen to rouse the 
Albanians to revolt. He employed the same tactics to 
resist the enlargement of Montenegro after the Berlin 
treaty. It is quite out of the question that the Sultan 
should voluntarily renounce the revenues of all Euro- 
pean Turkey which will be spent if the reforms are 
carried out in meeting local needs instead of paying the 
expenses of the Yildiz establishment. That criticism 
has been made with some decision by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice in an interview withthe Neue Freze Presse, 
and no living authority can speak with more knowledge 
of the prospects of Macedonian reform than the author 
of the admirable but abortive draft which followed the 
Berlin Conference. But, indeed, if the Morning Leader's 
Vienna correspondent is accurately informed, the 
Sultan is already doing his best to burlesque the whole 
scheme. He has appointed, as_ Inspector-General 
of Taxes in Macedonia, one Sami Bey, who was 
degraded from a_ similar but inferior position at 
Salonica only last year for embezzling £2,000. 
The inspector of taxation is the pivot on whom the 
whole scheme of reforms turns. That fighting has 
already begun in Macedonia, this time under the 
leadership of Boris Sarafof, seems a natural sequel to 
this piece of news. Reforms which begin with the 
appointment of Sami Bey are clearly not worth a 
trial. witeree 

Dr. Ditton’s article in the Contemporary Review 
expands a chapter of recent history on which the Blue- 
book on the ‘‘ Affairs of South-Eastern Europe ” is 
strangely silent. We read in this Blue-book (p. 289) 
that Sir Nicholas O’Conor complained in the strongest 
language to the Grand Vizier of certain “‘ grievous atro- 
cities” perpetrated by the Turks on the Bulgarian 
peasants of the Razlog district during the early part 
of this winter. There are, however, no details in the 
Blue-book, except that the work was probably done by 
an Albanian regiment. The Turks so far admitted the 
facts as to send out a minatory circular, which may or 
may not have been sincere, cautioning the Valis of 
European Turkey against any repetition of these 
horrors. The details which Dr. Dillon gives are from 
a Russian Consular report. They confirm the story 
which the Daz/y News has told. Flogging was the least 
of these atrocities ; women and children were outraged 
by the score ; we even read of a baby being roasted 
alive. The Russian Consul at Philippopolis appears to 
have seen with his own eyes women and children whose 
bodies were covered with ‘‘ the horrible marks of red- 


hot pincers.” Presumably our Ambassador had some 
report of these abominations before him when he 
addressed his protest to the Porte. Why is this docu- 
ment suppressed while every accusation that might 
damage the Bulgarian insurgents is givenin full? No 


doubt the Foreign Office will be questioned on this 
subject. 


Tue Government’s case for their Somaliland expedi- 
tion was scarcely ever even plausible, and the fuller our 
knowledge about it, the more complete becomes its 
exposure. The news from India this week shows the 
whole enterprise in as ridiculous and fantastic a light 
as one can imagine. It turns out now that the real 
explanation of the disappointment over the first expedi- 
tion was the extraordinary disobedience of the Mad 
Mullah. This strange potentate was fractious and 
disobliging enough to have a mind of his own about the 
strategy he should choose to defend himself. The 
Mullah, we are told, ‘‘ spoilt the plan of campaign 
by electing not to remain in the Mudug region 
until his line of retreat to the Webbe Shebele 
and ultimately to the Benadir region should be 
cut.” The Venezuelan affair showed that there 
are difficulties in co-operating with an ally, but this 
Government always counts on the co-operation of 
its enemies. This is surely asking rather a lot 
of human nature. The Free State was not to fight 
at all; the Boers were not to fight after their 
capitals were occupied ; the Venezuelans were not to 
prolong proceedings after a blockade was threatened ; 
and the Mad Mullah was to stay where we wanted to 
find him. Plans so nicely adjusted are disturbed by the 
slightest insubordination on the part of any of our 
enemies, and the Mullah has thrown everything out. 
The Government seem to have learnt a little wisdom at 
last, and Mr. Brodrick’s reply on Tuesday shows that 
they are anxious to minimise the whole thing on paper. 
If they are wise they will minimise it in Somaliland 
too. a ee 

WE drew attention last week, with the help of the 
Morning Pos?’s justly indignant comments on Russian 
Imperialism, to the parallel between Russian behaviour 
in Finland and our own in the Transvaal. The last 
week has added a further detail to the likeness. One 
cause of public complaint in Finland is that the 
teaching of the Russian tongue has been made com- 
pulsory both in schools for girls and those for boys. 
A Reuter’s telegram published on Monday announces 
that an ordinance has been issued at Pretoria restricting 
the time devoted to instruction in the Dutch language 
to five hours a week, inclusive of religious teaching. 
It is important to remember, apropos of this extra- 
ordinary restriction, first that the Boer Government 
established four State schools in which the sole medium 
of education was English, eight in which the medium 
for English children was English, and that it 
granted yearly subsidies to six other schools in 
which the sole medium was English ; secondly, that 
Article V. of the Peace Terms laid down that ‘‘ The 
Dutch language will be taught in public schools in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony where the parents 
of the children desire it.” This maximum of five hours 
a week, which is to be the perfunctory recognition of 
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that clause, is to include the time given to religious 
instruction! Lord Milner must be unaware of the 
importance attached to religious instruction by the 
Government that appointed him, or he could scarcely 
have shown such an invidious method of evading the 
peace terms. But did the Boers understand, when 
they signed the peace terms, that Dutch was to be 
allowed on sufferance for all that remains of five hours 
a week after the religious teaching is over? And is it 
wise, as the Aforning Post very properly asks in dis- 
cussing Finland, to provoke a struggle with some of 
the most stubborn habits and sentiments of a very 
tenacious people? To us it seems flagrantly unjust and 
unwise. But it would help us all to a clearer opinion 
if the Morning Post would send Mr. Knight from South 
Africa to Helsingfors and their correspondent at 
Helsingfors to Pretoria. 


In the Commons on Monday there was some oppo- 
sition to the issuing of a new writ for Galway, Sir 
George Bartley and some of the truculent spirits of 
Imperialism desiring to punish the constituency for 
electing Colonel Lynch. The Irish Party remained 
skilfully silent, and Mr. Balfour had little difficulty in 
showing that Parliament had rarely gained by its con- 
flicts with constituencies. Inthe discussion on supple-° 
mentary estimates Mr. McKenna attacked the heavy 
expenditure on British Protectorates in East Africa, 
pointing out that the grants-in-aid were increasing, 
and that they exceeded the total British trade with the 
Protectorates. Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Sydney Buxton 
and Sir John Gorst reinforced Mr. McKenna’s criticisms, 
and LordCranborne defended these largeestimates onthe 
ground that there were large agricultural prospects, and 
‘he hoped there might be large mining developments.” 
The same day there was a debate without a division on 
Venezuelain the Lords. It was opened by Lord Tweed- 
mouth, and the attack was continued by Lord Rosebery 
and Lord Spencer. There was little that was new in the 
discussion except Lord Lansdowne’s admission that the 
German Government first approached the United States 
in December, 1901, and that we approached the United 
States in November, 1902, some time after we had 
agreed to co-operation with Germany and a joint 
blockade. The more we know about Venezuela 
the more ground there is for blaming the Govern- 
ment for want of knowledge and want of candour. 





Tue disrespect with which Ministers habitually 
treat the House of Commons was illustrated in the case 
of the South African Constabulary vote. On Tuesday 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain asked for a trifle of a million 
in a supplementary estimate for this force. He 
admitted that part of this money was not to be used in 
the current financial year; it was wanted to discharge 
liabilities due to Lord Roberts’s mistake in thinking 
10,000 men would be necessary ; and there were prompt 
protests from Mr. Bowles and Sir Robert Reid against 
this unconstitutional procedure. But Mr. Chamberlain 
explained that though no balance would be surrendered 
by the Transvaal this year, the money would be audited 
and the final balance returned. In spite of this, the 
vote was only carried by a majority of sixty-seven. 
The next day Mr. Chamberlain had to admit that his 
assurances were quite misleading, and that the money 
was to be handed ever to the Transvaal to pay for the 
cost of disbanding the 4,000 men in the constabulary 
which were not wanted, and that there was therefore no 
question of a balance to be restored. Mr. Hayes Fisher 
explained that though he knew Mr. Chamberlain was 
misleading the House, he had too much respect for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s intellect to dare to get up and 
correct him. The majority fell to forty-seven. 


WEDNESDAY was mainly a day of social reform. 
The Lord Advocate introduced a Scottish Licensing 


Bill which contains many minor reforms borrowed from 
the English Act of last year, such as the provision of a 
system of registration for clubs ; a clause defining the 
bona-fide traveller ; and another empowering the licen- 
sing justices to make by-laws regulating the conditions 
under which licensed premises should be built and 
conducted. But the bill proposes an abridgment 
of popular control which was immediately resented 
by Scottish members: the transfer of the licensing 
powers from the small Royal burghs to a mixed 
tribunal of county justices and county councillors. 
Seven thousand is proposed as the minimum unit 
of population for a burgh licensing authority. 
A useful bill was introduced by Mr. Akers Douglas, 
to regulate the employment of children. The bill gives 
powers to county and borough councils to make by- 
laws for regulating employment of children, for regu- 
lating street trade in the case of children over sixteen, 
and to prohibit it under eleven. The bill was well re- 
ceived, and Sir John Gorst repaired a notable omission 
by his acknowledgments to the Women’s Industrial 
Council and to the labours of Mrs. Hogg, for it is to them 
this reform is mainiy due. Mr. Pemberton and Mr. Hal- 
dane argued for a Committee to inquire into the state of 
the law regarding Trade Unions, but the Labour mem- 
bers opposed the suggestion as dilatory and obstructive 
in its effects, and, on the advice of Mr. Asquith, the 
motion was withdrawn. 


On Thursday Mr. Balfour announced that the 
Government had decided to establish a naval port and 
base at St. Margaret’s Hope, on the north side of the 
Forth. He also explained the arrangements for the 
new Committee of Defence, to which, as we think, some 
politicians gave a premature approval. There is nothing, 
as matters stand, to prevent Cabinet Ministers from 
using their technical advisers, except Mr. Balfour's 
strange disinclination to attend to his business. It was 
his own fault entirely that he made the classic blunder 
about the Free State. The proposal to give non-repre- 
sentative advisers a statutory and formal authority in a 
Committee of Defence lends itself readily to the Govern- 
ment’s favourite trick of shelving responsibility, and 
can only weaken the sense of public control. At any 
rate, these innovations ought not to be adopted on the 
sudden, as the history of Mr. Brodrick’s Army scheme, 
which was once again exposed by Lord Carrington in 
the Lords on Thursday, warns us. The Government 
only escaped defeat the same day on Mr. William 
Jones’s motion blaming the Government for neglecting 
to put the Conciliation Act into force in the Penrhyn 
quarrel by thirty votes. _ 


A SPEECH made by Lord Spencer at Birmingham 
last Saturday has been distorted by certain Imperialist 
papers into a recantation of his opinions on Home Rule. 
This interpretation is quite ridiculous, for Lord 
Spencer in this very speech said most emphatically 
that the oniy remedy for the disaffection of 
Ireland was self-government. Lord Spencer made a 
strong appeal to Liberals to rally round principles 
rather than persons. On Friday Lord Rosebery 
attacked the Government’s extravagance, and on 
Wednesday Mr. Balfour, speaking to the Nonconfor- 
mist Unionists, bantered the Liberal Party on its em- 
barrassments, due, in his opinion, to its efforts to find 
an inviting programme. 


AN important meeting was held on Tuesday, 
arranged by the National Union of Teachers, to give 
expression to the demand for a directly elected 
education authority for London. The Queen’s Hall 
was crowded, and the proceedings throughout most 
enthusiastic. The chief speech was made by 
Dr. Macnamara, who presented a _ formidable 
array of statistics. The School Board, he pointed out, 
had fifty-five members, and it supervised 1,418 school 
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departments ; 536,000 children; 13,519 teachers; 10 
special schools for the blind, 18 for the deaf, 60 for 
the mentally deficient. To measure the energies now 
devoted to the work there must be added 251 groups of 
local management, with 2,000 members. The County 
Council had over 1,300 meetings a year of one kind or 
another, and what was to become of education if it 
was handed over to this overworked body? The 
injustice done to women by the new Education Act has 
provoked a number of influential persons to address a 
memorial to the Local Government Board urging the 
necessity for legislation to enable women, married and 
single, to be elected to county and borough councils. 
The memorialists point out that this reform is neces- 
sary if women are really to co-operate on all education 
authorities, and that there are several important fields 
of administrative work in which the help of women on 
county councils would be invaluable. 





On Friday of last week the Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation met at Birmingham. ‘It 
was soon clear,’ writes a correspondent, ‘‘ that with 
the cessation of the war much of the discord within the 
Federation had ceased, and that the united force of the 
delegates was directed against the Government. In 
proposing the re-election of Mr. Edward Evans as 
chairman, Mr. Corrie Grant appealed for a democratic 
election fund. Mr. Birrell, whose speech as president 
was unexpectedly complimentary to Birmingham, dealt 
with general politics and the necessity of retrenchment. 
Mr. Save then moved the first official resolution, 
which condemned the Education Act and the methods 
adopted in carrying it through Parliament, and urged 
Liberals to secure representation on the new educational 
bodies. He devoted himself chiefly to the working of 
the Act, and was even willing to introduce politics into 
local contests in order to secure the election of good 
men. I observed that nothing aroused more enthusiasm 
than a reference to Disestablishment. The second 
resolution, which protested against the Brussels Sugar 
Convention, was in the hands of Mr. Lough. 





‘*Mr. LouGu threatened a long speech, and for a 
while the delegates, who prefer brevity to wit, seemed 
restless. The speaker, however, stuck to his subject, 
and gradually drew the attention and applause of the 
whole Committee to a masterly exposition of the case 
against the Convention. Nothing but a speech of the 
first order would have held the Committee so long, and 
Mr. Lough deserved his triumph. Then, in a short 
speech Mr. Lehmann moved, and Mr. Mason seconded, 
the unofficial resolutions from Berkshire and Sevenoaks, 
which, as amalgamated, called attention to the increase 
of expenditure, ‘largely the result of an unbridled spirit 
of aggression.’ The last resolution which denounced 
forced labour in any part of the Empire, was 
greeted with cries of ‘Agreed!’ and passed in a few 
minutes. One notable innovation was Mr. Maddison’s 
proposal to send a telegram to Mr. Crooks wishing him 
hearty success in his Woolwich contest, which was carried 
with enthusiasm. Finally came an interesting but rather 
pathetic scene—the presentation of his portrait to Dr. 
Spence Watson. Mr. Birrell made the presentation in a 
speech which was a fine tribute to the ex-President’s 
personal qualities and political career. Dr. Watson’s 
valedictory itself was a little sad; the spirit of 
Materialism, he said, was abroad, and had become a 
direct menace to public liberty, while ‘its twin sister, 
the spirit of Militarism, crept everywhere and went far 
to destroy social, political, and religious freedom.’” 





A VERY interesting sidelight was thrown on the 
forced labour question in South Africa by Sir Henry 
Cotton (formerly Governor of Assam) and Sir George 
Robertson, who both spoke at Bradford on Saturday. 
Sir Henry Cotton, who has rendered great services in 
checking a system of semi-legalised slavery in Assam, 


said that the coolies had, under the system which he 
helped to destroy, been bought in batches of 100 
by the planters. With the abolition of compulsion, 
wages had, of course, gone up, and the ordinary con- 
ditions of supply and demand had come into effect. 
South Africa must do the same, and the mine-owners 
pay better wages. Sir George Robertson said that the 
system of forced labour in India had done us a great 
deal of harm, and he thought it was to a considerable 
extent the cause of our frontier troubles. He once 
asked an Afridi sergeant whether of all the European 
Powers he would not prefer to live under the rule of 
England. ‘‘ Heaven forbid,” he replied. ‘‘ If we come 
under the British Government they will make us carry 
loads.” Against these prejudices must be set the views 
of that redoubtable Englishman, Mr. Albu, who wants 
to import 20,000 Chinese for the mines, and is particu- 
larly anxious to open up new districts for supplying the 
mines, and so to prepare the way for ‘‘the trader and 
the missionary.” It sometimes looks as if a good 
many champions of the black men had lost their 
philanthropy with the war. Mr. Albu may be said to 
have acquired his philanthropy with the war, for in the 
old days of the Boer Government, when as now he 
wanted a labour tax, he said nothing about the mis- 
sionary. It is certainly a happy afterthought. 





Tue Bishop of Hereford’s letter in reply to a pro- 
test against the Kenyon-Slaney clause, sent him by 329 
London clergy, was an admirably clear statement of 
the conditions which should govern any educational 
settlement. Twocharacteristics of the existing system 
are intolerable to a Liberal. They are, first, the 
arrangement by which the foundation managers are in 
a majority on the managing bodies of voluntary 
schools; secondly, the survival of the vicious 
and discredited system of religious tests. It 
needs some courage for a bishop to denounce to 
the clergy these grave injustices, but Dr. Percival, 
who rebuked the cruelties of the war before a 
silent and unsympathetic audience of the dignitaries and 
clergy of his own diocese, and also before the warlike 
Bishops in the Lords, has never faltered from his duty. 
He is one of the few dignitaries who holds an austere, 
commanding moral position, for he has always despised 
allthose accommodations in which most of the leading 
churchmen throw away their influence. In his letter he 
calls upon the clergy who rebel against the Kenyon- 
Slaney clause to accept the fair conditions of just settle- 
ment, popular management, and the elimination of 
tests, and in return he approves the creation of facilities 
for denominational instruction by voluntary enterprise 
—a scheme that has our hearty support. 





Mr. L. V. Harcourt’s speech at Failsworth last 
Tuesday was admirably adapted to recall the citizens 
of Manchester to their old political allegiance, to the 
doctrines of the famous school which sprang from 
them and bears their name. Here is a pithy summary 
of last year’s political proceedings : 

“ We had had a Coronation and had made a peace; we had 
set up a blockade in South America, and had made an 
alliance with Germany ; we had made a treaty with Japan 
and a war with the Somalis; we had passed a Water Act 
for London which satisfied nobody and an Education Act 
for England which settled nothing and unsettled much ; we 
had passed new rules for the House of Commons and tried 
some old and some new policies in Irelana—coercion in the 
summer, conciliation in the winter, and land purchase in the 
spring; we had added a penny to the income tax, aban- 
doned Free Trade, taxed corn, and now were busy trying to 
make sugar dearer.” 

But the main part of his speech was devoted to the 
ruinous extravagances of Imperialism. Unlike some 
other politicians who are beginning to burn what they 
adored, Mr. Harcourt has a legal title to criticise the 
growth of theexpenditure and the hideous waste involved 
in the loss of 250 millions on a worse than fruitless 
enterprise. It is quite true that the great bulk 
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of the waste and of the increase in armaments results 
from aggressive policy, but we are fully within our 
rights in criticising with Mr. Harcourt the waste- 
ful spirit of the administration and_ inefficiency, 
laxity, or worse, which appears in every department of 
Government. As for sugar, the Convention is certainly 
the most purposeless, witless folly ever committed by a 
Government in modern times. 

An excellent Liberal has returned to the House of 
Commons in Mr. Buchanan, whose election for East 
Perth the Government did not dare to dispute. 
Mr. Crooks is making a gallant fight at Wool- 
wich, and all Liberals must wish well to him. He is 
standing as a man with strong opinions on great 
questions, not as a mere delegate from a trade, 
obliged to muffle his convictions out of respect for 
clients who belong to his union and do not share his views 
Mr. Crooks is a powerful personality, and his robust 
independence and his great experience would make 
him a real acquisition in Parliament. We are glad to 
see his protest against the suggestion of forced labour 
in South Africa. His opponent has a record which 
makes him a singularly inappropriate choice for 
this contest, and Captain Norton and Mr. Burns 
made great play with the votes this champion 
of labour gave during his short career in Parliament. 
A curious point is given to the comments we made last 
week on the policy, adopted by the Labour Represen- 
tation Committee, of disclaiming political opinions, by 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s reply to a jocular suggestion in 
Reynolds's Newspaper that he meant to resign his seat. 
Mr. Hardie replied that he stood as a Socialist, Labour, 
Independent, and Pro-Boer candidate, and turned out 
the Liberal Imperialist. Exactly ; Mr. Hardie stood on 
some precise and very vexed issues, and yet he wants 
the new party to ignore them all, a course that can 
only destroy all sense of responsibility in politics. 

Nong of the three political events of the week, writes 
our Paris correspondent, have increased the Cabinet’s 
authority nor the majority's prestige. In the first place, 
M. Delcassé, whose treaty with Siam had been violently 
attacked by the leaders of the colonial group, has given 
notice to M. Etienne that he will not ask for the 
approval of the Chamber, as new negotiations are 
taking place between the Governor of Indo-China and 
the Siamese Court. M. Delcassé, finding out that he 
was going to be overthrown by a coalition of Radicals 
(MM. Doumer, Etienne and Dubréf) and Progressists, 
preferred giving way; he acknowledges the strength 
of the objections urged against his treaty, withdraws 
the bill introduced before the House, and negotiates 
again with Siam. Secondly, the House, by 346 votes to 
189, has decided that the principle of a State monopoly on 
spirits should not be adopted on the Budget, and thatthe 
various amendments should be sent back to a Special 
Committee. Thanks to M. Ribot, M. Rouvier, who is so 
overworked that his resignation is from time to time 
spoken of in the Chamber’s lobbies, has not only 
got the House and the Budget Committee to agree 
that all important reforms-——-the State monopoly on 
spirits and the Miners’ Pensions Bill — shall be 
separated from the Budget, but also has been allowed 
to issue short bonds to cover the deficits of the two last 
Budgets (125 millionsin 1901 and 194 millions in 1902). 
Notwithstanding this disguised loan the financial situa- 
tion does not improve. The alterations of M. Rouvier’s 
proposals restricting the brandy distillers’ privilege and 
the delay in the vote of the Budget for 1903 have created 
a deficit, which M. Ribot estimates at 60 millions. Will 
it be possible to find new resources ? 

THE storms of the last few days have strewn the 
narrow seas with shipwreck and sea casualty. Long 
lists of shipping disasters have come to hand, and 
among them the account of an accident on board H.M.S. 
Resolution, which might have resulted in one of the 


most serious losses our Navy has experienced. The 
Resolution had left Holyhead on Thursday morning to 
beat down Channel to Plymouth Sound. In Cardigan 
Bay she met with a very terrible head-sea and a south- 
westerly gale, against which she could not steam. Her 
decks were swept fore and aft, her mess-decks 
swamped, an armoured door forced, her iron upper- 
deck bent, and her forecastle rails twisted into bunches. 
Her steam steering gear broke down (the rudder chain 
snapping), and the great tiller, lashing to and fro at 
every roll of the rudder, was in danger of beating 
through the ship’s side. When the tiller had been 
lassoed and secured, the hand-steering gear was found 
to be useless, and the Resolution had to fetch the 
Sound steered by her twin screws—a feat rendered 
more difficult by the breaking down of the engine-room 
telegraph. One wonders why such accidents occurred 
in a first-class ship like the Resolution. Relieving and 
preventer tackles would have obviated the very terrible 
danger of the tiller taking charge ; and the lesson of the 
Huascar, in the war between Chili and Peru, should 
have taught the Admiralty the vital ‘‘ necessity of 
having several different methods of steering.” One 
other question is suggested. Was there no 
voice-tube system (in addition to a_ telegraph) 
between the Resolution’s bridge and engine-room ? 
Among lesser storm casualties we may instance the 
killing of three men at Dover, the sea breaking into 
the Admiralty harbour works there and destroying the 
inmates of the office. A barque, supposedly German, 
is reported to have gone down with all hands off the 
Cornish coast, and the Liverpool steamer Cambrian 
Prince is reported ‘‘capstzed and foundered” in the 
North Sea. 


Tue death of John Temple Leader has removed 
the last of the young Parliamentary set of philosophical 
Radicals who acted on the left wing of the Reform 
Governments of the thirties. After a few years Leader 
exiled himself and lived in Florence during the 
remainder of his long life. We may recall a story he 
used to tell how, as he was driving from Putney (where 
he lived) to Westminster, some excited democrats, 
seeing him in the grey hat of the philosophical Radicals, 
stopped his carriage. ‘‘ Have you heard the news?” 
they said. ‘‘Temple Leader has been sent to the 
Tower!” In his oldage Mr. Leader renewed his early 
acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Shorthouse, 
who died on Wednesday, was celebrated alike for 
the quite sensational success of his contemplative 
romance John Inglesant, and for the dignity with 
which he avoided public fame. 


Last Saturday, at Edinburgh, Scotland beat Ireland 
at the Rugby game by one try to nothing. The victors 
had not quite their best team, being without Fell and 
Timms. Next Saturday Ireland meet Wales at Cardiff, 
and on the following Saturday England and Scotland 
try conclusions at Richmond. At the Association game 
England beat Wales on Monday last by two goals to 
one, a result to which good luck rather than superior 
play contributed. The Cambridge crew have now been 
for a fortnight without the services of Edwards-Moss, 
their No. 7. With him once more in the crew, they will 
have a betterchance of getting together. They are strong 
and there is good promise of pace. At Oxford there 
has been a complete shifting of places. Monier 
Williams, who had injured himself in a tobogganing 
accident, was at last pronounced sound and fit 
to row. On Wednesday he came into the crew at 
stroke, Drinkwater going to No. 7, and Field leaving 
the crew. Milburne was placed at No. 6, Kelly at 
No. 4, and Graham, who had been rowing No. 7, went 
to No. 2. These changes should substantially im>:ove 
Oxford’s prospects of turning out a good crew. All 
next week Oxford will be practising at Bourne End and 
Cambridge at Henley. The race, we may repeat, is 
fixed for Wednesday, April 1. 
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THE NEMESIS OF OPPORTUNISM. 
“THERE is something curiously appropriate in the 

retribution that has overtaken the Government. 
Day after day its majority falls to something a good 
deal less than half of its majority on paper ; its most 
bitter critics are its own supporters, and its embar- 
rassments and difficulties are become too obvious 
and frequent to excite more than a languid amuse- 
ment. This, it may be said, is the normal fate of 
Governments. Enthusiasm gives way to fatigue, and 
disappointment of one sort or another produces, 
sooner or later, a little phalanx of armed malcontents in 
the domestic camp. Itis not surprising that the young 
bloods are growing impatient of the incapacity of some 
of their Ministers and the good-natured indolence of 
their leader. This is true, yet it is not the whole truth, 
for there is a specific reason for the decline of this 
Government. It is paying the penalty of a career 
which has been one long attempt to find popularity 
by playing on the violent moods of the nation. The 
popular temper was all for war and spirited aggression. 
War and spirited aggression it shall be, says the 
Government, and anyone who opposes it is not merely 
a timid and lounging politician; he is a traitor, who 
wishes ill to his country. The history of the South 
African war is the history of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to satisfy and to stimulate all these passions ; 
to make itself the interpreter of what it called the 
Imperial temper, and to make that temper repre- 
sent and inexorable. In one part it succeeded ; 
in the other it failed. Mr. Chamberlain could repre- 
sent to perfection the tumultuous intolerance of 
the frenzied months of the war, but in spite of all 
that Ministers could do, that boisterous temper abated 
too early for their Imperial adventures in Somaliland 
or Venezuela. 

The result is to be seen in all the contradictions 
and inconsistencies of the Government. In some cases, 
as in that of Mr. Brodrick, where there are no dexterous 
arts to hide the crude truth, the confession is almost 
abject. ‘* You ali clamoured for a huge army, and 
spurred me on, and I thought I was to play a kind of 
Carnot to the tenacity and necessities of the nation, and 
now I find you are quarrelling about the cost and 
abusing me bitterly.” Other Ministers are less 
ingenuous, but they cannot disguise the _ real 
explanations of their policy, their humiliating de- 
pendence on popular moods. When the moods 
change, they would like to change too. They 
thought that a spirited policy in Venezuela was the 
proper sequel to their spirited policy in South Africa, and 
that the ‘‘ conscience of the Empire,” in Mr. Balfour’s 
hypocritical language, would support both adventures. 


They discovered their mistake, and Mr. Balfour 
hastens to explain that we really did very 
little damage in Venezuela, and tried hard to 


break no bones and to be quite gentle to the Vene- 
zuelans. So with the Somaliland expedition, which 
turns out to be no great Imperial enterprise at all, not 
an affair of set teeth and clenched fists and grim 
phrases, or some mighty project for extending the. 
Empire, to be pushed through at all costs ; but a very 
modest business, more like a reconnaissance in force 
than real warfare, an adventure in which the lyrics 
may be left to Lord Cranborne. 


The Government spends its whole time in promis- 
ing legislation or committees, and in trying to dis- 
own what it said and did when the public temper 
was fiery and excited. It is involved in humiliating 
contradictions, the fate of all politicians who are 
merely the creatures of the passing phase. It was 
all the rage a few years ago to talk of the 
colonies as if the one thing they had set their 
hearts on was to help the Mother Country. This 
doctrine was elevated into a sanctity like that of the 
justice of the war; to hint that the colonies were in 
any other temper, or to criticise their troops when they 
mutinied, or to mention that Mr. Seddon was to have a 
present from grateful New Zealand, was sheer treason. 
Then came the Conference, and the colonies showed a 
strange reluctance to play the heroic part Mr. Cham- 
berlain had assigned to them. Mr. Edmund Robertson 
drew attention to this in an incisive speech on Tuesday 
night, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain replied that the 
colonies were ‘‘ sister nations practically independent 
of us.” Very true, but what then becomes of all the 
Colonial Secretary’s speeches about colonial contri- 
butions, and how does he defend his arguments about 
the change of Empire in South Africa and his levy of 
thirty millions? The same evening the Government were 
detected in most unconstitutional conduct, and several 
of their own supporters censured them warmly. It was 
not nearly as grave an offence against the authority 
of Parliament as many they have committed during 
the war ; it was merely another example of a habit 
formed when the condition of the popular temper gave 
them immunity from all criticism. But the day of those 
lax standards is over. The Government are now 
finding out how dangerous it is to act merely at the 
bidding of popular impulses, which are proverbially 
inconstant. Three years ago the Specta/or wanted an 
alliance with Germany ; nowit wants abuse of Germany. 
The Imperialist Press is the most volatile thing in the 
world, The Government made up their mind that Impe- 
rialism was in full favour, and they are unpopular now 
because people who found Imperialism exhilarating are 
beginning to find it brackish and stagnant. 

No sympathy need be wasted on the Cabinet 
which has played as ignoble a rd/e in these matters 
as one can conceive. But what is the moral for 
Liberals? Some persons think the only problem 
is to substitute a new set of men for the present 
set in Downing-street, to produce the material for an 
alternative Ministry. This isa singularly short-sighted 
view, for it is clear you will have just the same succes- 
sion of misfortunes and mistakes with a new Ministry 
unless there is to be a radical change of policy and 
temper. Three years ago Mr. Morley spoke of the 
*“*costly chase after bubbles of expansion, para 
mountcy, militarism, and empire.’”’ Mr. Thomasson 
points out in a letter we publish to-day that retrench- 
ment and policy go together. If the demand for re- 
trenchment is unrelated to policy, it is just as much 
a matter of momentary emotion, and not a very 
respectable emotion as the extravagance against which 
everyone is protesting. Lord Rosebery is very hostile 
just now to bloated armaments, but three years ago he 
wanted conscription. The truth is Lord Rosebery 
shares the defects of the Government, for his policy 
of emotionalism is as inconstant as theirs. In 1899 it 
was wrong to criticise the Government ; by 1900 he was 
one of their chief critics. If the only difference between 
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him and the Government is that he is angry to find 
the chase after bubbles of paramountcy and empire 
is costly, there is nothing in his policy to inspire or 
command respect. Many of the leaders of the Liberal 
Party have been consistently opposed to the whole 
policy of which extravagance is a symptom 
and a result. If the Liberal Party is weak now, it 
is because when the popular passion for paramountcy 
was running high, Lord Rosebery not only applauded 
that passion but founded an organisation to help to 
perpetuate it. The Liberal Leagueis really the product 
of all those discreditable excitements of which Lord 
Rosebery now wants to escape the consequences. No 
statesmen can command confidence unless they have 
won the respect due to men who are strong enough 
to pursue their own policy, to maintain their own 
convictions, and to keep their character and individuality 
amidst the storms of insurgent emotions. The Liberal 
League is a protest against such a view of policy ; it 
stands for an opportunism a little less transparent than 
Mr. Brodrick’s and a little more adroit than Mr. Balfour’s. 

The febrile character of the Government’s energy is 
something more than mere administrative incapacity ; it 
is a disease of the moral system, the only energy of which 
men are capable if they study varying humours rather 
than stable principles of policy. The Liberal League 
is an attempt to communicate that disease to the 
Opposition, and to eliminate from our political habits 
all the qualities of constancy and fearlessness. The 
need of the nation is not the exchange of one hand-to- 
mouth policy for another, not a revolt against Imperial- 
ism merely as far it isan expensive luxury, but a revolt 
against it as a system destructive of justice and freedom. 
Mr. Balfour, who is the least entitled of all men to 
throw stones at opportunism, said on Wednesday that 
the Liberal Party had had a great history, but that 
when a party had to look round it for programmes and 
attractive ideas its work was done and there was 
clearly no place for it. It is a true criticism of some 
Liberals, but it is quite inappropriate to Liberalism itself. 
There is, more distinctly now than ever, a clear want 
of a party to defend and enforce great principles of 
public policy; not a mere piecemeal arrangement of 
catchwords and details, but principles that are thorough 
and consistent. To those principles the majority of 
Liberals are still attached. The chief obstacle to the 
vigour and power of the party are the existence and 
sinister energies of an organisation which reflects 
nothing but the uncertain humours of a changeable poli- 
tician and the memories of the mean and odious spirit 


in which, at a great crisis, so many politicians were 
content to regard their country. 





THE STRANGE CASE OF MR. WHITAKER 
WRIGHT. 

HE debate a fortnight ago on Mr. Lambert’s 
amendment to the Address, regretting that no 
prosecution has been instituted against the directors of 
the London and Globe Finance Corporation, has cer- 
tainly had a salutary effect in recalling public attention 
to a very remarkable state of affairs. That the Govern- 
ment majority should sink to 51 is no longer a matter 
of special note; and that Ministers should defend 
themselves by flying to the ‘point of honour” and by 
shaking their heads over ‘the inevitable” has long 
been common form. The striking circumstance is that, 
while Mr. Balfour treats Mr. Whitaker Wright's gross 


frauds as incontestable facts, the Attorney-General 
passionately protests that he cannot reconcile it 
with his duty to institute criminal proceedings 
against him. Sir Robert Finlay was so much occupied 
in repelling a charge against his personal integrity 
which was never made that he did not find time to 
explain very fully why he declined to grant his fiat to 
the Public Prosecutor ; but Sir Edward Carson, after 
stating his belief that Mr. Whitaker Wright did publish 
false balance-sheets, and apparently adopting a descrip- 
tion of the documents as doctored and fraudulent, 
advanced the explanation that the law was not put in 
motion because it was not clear that any criminal 
offence had been committed, and wound up by twitting 
his critics with their failure to institute proceedings on 
their own account. Finally, the Leader of the House 
won back some of his rebellious followers by bewailing 
the inadequacies of the law and by announcing that in 
consequence of this ‘‘ very scandalous and painful case ”’ 
the Government were resolved to introduce a bill 
‘‘making such practices absolutely impossible ”—in 
the future. 

It is not too much to say that, though Mr. Balfour 
has saved his Administration from immediate defeat, he 
has aroused not only great indignation among laymen, 
but considerable astonishment among lawyers. It is 
quite true that, inasmuch as the Whitaker Wright 
frauds were perpetrated before the new Companies Act 
of 1900 came into force, Section 28 of that Act would 
not apparently be available for the purpose of the pro- 
posed prosecution. (On the other hand, now that the 
Act of 1900 is law, it is difficult to guess what the further 
amending provisions may be which the Government think 
‘* ought to be introduced as soon as possible.” If the 
publication of false balance-sheets is not a crime under 
the Act of 1900, our lawgivers can hardly find better 
words to make it so.) But the enactment under which 
Mr. Whitaker Wright would most naturally be put on 
his trial is Section 84 of the Larceny Act, 1861. That 
section makes it a misdemeanour for any director of a 
company to make or circulate a written statement 
or account which he knows to be false in any 
material particular with intent to deceive or defraud 
any shareholder or creditor of the company, or with 
intent to induce any person to become a shareholder. 
This must be the provision about which the law officers 
consulted. No sensible person can doubt either the 
honesty or the ability of Sir Robert Finlay and his 
colleague, and even if the possibility of a private pro- 
secution did not compel reticence, it would be a very 
foolish proceeding to maintain a dogmatic negative 
against such eminent authorities. But the London 
and Globe Shareholders’ Prosecution Committee an- 
nounce that they also are fortified by the opinion of 
learned counsel. We may assume, therefore, that the 
question whether Section 84 of the Act of 1861 is 
applicable to the Whitaker Wright frauds is a difficult 
problem on which persons qualified to judge will not 
form a very confident opinion, and that none but per- 
sons quite unqualified to decide it will be entirely cock- 
sure. 

And this brings us to an aspect of the matter which 
does not seem to have been insisted upon in the 
debate, but which appears to us to involve considera- 
tions of some importance. Is it, in the case of gross 
frauds such as these, a sufficient excuse for the inactivity 
of the Public Prosecutor that the law officers are, for 
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purely technical reasons, not gue certain of securing a 
conviction? Is it not better to have prosecuted and 
lost than never to have prosecuted at all? It cannot 
be said that this would be making an improper use of 
our criminal machinery, for the Solicitor-General, while 
justifying the refusal of the Treasury to undertake 
the case, expressed no disapproval of private enterprise 
directed to the same end. The Government's apolo- 
gists are all eager to admit that those who are responsible 
for the London and Globe scandals deserve punishment 
as criminals ; all plain men and some eminent lawyers 
would interpret Section 84 of the Act of 1861 as 
sufficient for the purpose ; other eminent lawyers enter- 
tain a doubt whether the accused could not evade the 
section— presumably on the ground that the ‘in- 
tents” mentioned in it would not be proved to 
exist. We do not in the least believe in the 
theory that the acquittal of a swindler on purely 
technical grounds is so great an encouragement to 
fraud that it is better not to prosecute him at all. 
On the contrary, the fear of the dock is at least as 
potent an influence upon the fashionable company 
promoter as the fear of the prison. Here no possible 
injustice can be done to the accused by putting him on 
his trial; there can be no difficulty in drawing the 
indictment ; and the question whether the law is or is 
not strong enough to punish frauds of this type could 
then be authoritatively determined. The Government 
take great credit to themselves for resisting popular 
clamour by refusing to prosecute, but in point 
of fact Mr. Balfour defended this refusal by play- 
ing on the popular sentiment that ‘‘the law is 
a hass,” and that technical difficulties always lie 
in the way of effective protection of public rights by 
the Courts. Our system of private prosecutions is an 
anomaly at best—-a survival from the days when civil 
and criminal remedies were hardly distinguished and 
the pursuit of private vengeance was not altogether 
supplanted by the promotion of public order. But since 
the State machinery declines to act, it remains to be 
seen whether private enterprise cannot take its place 
and give that opportunity for investigating these frauds 
in a court of law which the general sense of the com- 
munity indisputably demands. 





WOMEN AND WAR. 


T is not our purpose here to review in detail A 
] Woman's Wanderings During the Anglo-Boer- 
War, the tcok written by General de la Rey’s wife, 
which Mr. Fisher Unwin has just published. The 
story, indeed, does not lend itself to ordinary critica] 
treatment. There is no literary art in its writing ; 
scarcely any attempt is made to keep a strict chronology 
in the narrative, and the characters with which it deals 
appear and vanish and reappear on the scene with 
something of the sustained incoherence of a dream. It 
is a record of perils and escapes and hardships, 
written in simple language by a sterling and 
devout woman brought up in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and inured to toil from her early years. It bears 
in every line the stamp of perfect sincerity and con- 
vincing truth. No attempt is made to harrow the 
reader’s feelings by dramatic and exaggerated descrip- 
tion ; yet we follow with a breathless interest the flights 
and alarms of the narrator, we breathe with her a 


prayer of thankfulness for the rare mercies vouchsafed 
to her, and we rise from the book’s perusal with a glow 
of pride at the sturdy character and noble nature of the 
sorely-tried woman who wrote it. 

‘*A quite unnecessary book,” declares a critic 
writing in the Morning Post. There is, he continues, 
**a strong current of bitterness which had been better 
away,” and he complains, good, patronising man that 
he is, that “the good lady loosens the flood of her 
vindictiveness,” insinuating, moreover, that she over- 


does the expression of her religious feelings. The 
gentleman, it must be admitted, is exacting. He is 
one of a large and idiotically sentimental class. They 


imagine that a woman who has been driven from her 
home, whose house has been broken up and razed to 
the ground, who, with her children, has been compelled 
for months and months to live like a nomad in the 
midst of terror and privation, who has witnessed 
the destruction of her country’s liberties, and who, 
notwithstanding all her trials, has never for a 
moment lost her strong and simple faith in 
the all-ruling goodness and mercy of God—they 
imagine, we say, that such a woman, so buffeted 
by the cruelty of man, is to be persuaded by the 
waving of the Union Jack and the soft words of Mr. 
Chamberlain into a loyal devotion to those who have 
caused her sorrows and filled her country with ruin 
and lamentation. These easy gentlemen, armchairing 
it athome in London, resent the mere appearance of 
anger amongst the victims of our modern British 
method of war. Behold, they say, the might and 
majesty of our nation. We burn your houses, we 
kill your cattle, we turn your farms into a blackened 
wilderness, we make your women and _ children 
fugitives, or we imprison them in pestilential camps 
where they die like flies; we shatter your Govern- 
ments, and place your lives and your liberty at 
the mercy of a bloodless and tyrannical bureau- 
crat; but when we have done all this, see how 
quick we are to forget your wrongs and to forgive you 
for having had them inflicted on you! Does not our 
magnanimous oblivion merit some response? Cannot 
you, too, forget your trials and realise that in us you 
have at last obtained a band of loving benefactors ? 
This is the sort of gush given out by Jingoes now 
that the hot fit has passed and cold reality, with its 
sense of the meanness of the struggle and its endless 
vistas of expense, begins once more to assert itself. Mr, 
Chamberlain has poured a flood of it in South Africa ; 
in a week from now we shall be overwhelmed by it as 
he speaks to deputations at Southampton or to per- 
spiring aldermen in the City. 

And yet how useless it all is, how certainly fore- 
doomed to failure! Let those who doubt us read 
Mrs. de la Rey’s book. Such a woman, so simple and 
strong, so deeply religious and so unaffectedly humane, 
would be an honour to any community. She and 
thousands of her fellow-countrywomen were by the 
decree of a British Government made homeless ; their 
prosperity was ruined, their houses were destroyed, and 
thousands of their children were condemned to death. 
We may exhaust ourselves in protestations of our 
civilised humanity, of our deeply-rooted benevolence 
towards the weak and the afflicted, but the ears of these 
women, upon whom we made war in defiance of The 
Hague Convention, must deaf to our 
pleadings. The facts as know them 
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are too hard. For them not all the perfumes 
of Arabia can sweeten the hands that were responsible 
for such deeds. Listen to Mrs. de la Rey as she tells 
the story of the widow Bezuidenhout, her husband's 
eldest sister: ‘*She is the mother of nine children ; 
she, too, had her house burned down and all that she 
possessed taken away from her. I have often found 
her in tears, and she would say to me, ‘ What is to 
become of us all? 1 and my children have not one 
single animal left alive, and everything on my farm 
has been destroyed!’ Her daughter (Mrs. Boden- 
stein) is also a mother of seven children, and 
when I saw her she told me she had nothing for 
her children—not a single blanket had been left 
to her. When she went to complain to the Eng- 
lish officer, he only asked her, ‘Who is the man 
who did it?’ The man who did it was nowhere to be 
found. But the harm had been done, and in the same 
way not one, but many had to suffer. May no other 
people in the world ever have to endure another such 
war so long as the world may last. I do not think it 
can be forgotten. I cannot say who it was who were 
wrong, we or our adversaries. But this I can say, that 
it was terrible to bear. Never could I have thought 
that human beings could treat each otherin such a way. 
| know well that war is one of the blackest things upon 
earth ; still, 1 cannot depart from all sense of justice and 
put down every sort of barbarity to war and consider it 
right. As we were known to the whole world as two 
Christian nations, | had thought that such things could 
not be allowed. But I have been taught that suffer- 
ing and misery can go on increasing to the bitter end, 
and that in war no deed can be too hard or too cruel 
to be committed.” And here is another extract: 
**When I was wandering over the veldt with a tent, 
and especially when I came to dusty and sandy places, 
1 kept thinking all the time of my house so clean and 
so cool. The day they told me that it had been 
destroyed, I could not keep my tears back. It was so 
hard out on the veldt, and | had longed so often for my 
house ; now I had to hear that it had been broken up 
and razed to the ground.” What have we to offer as a 
compensation to these women for their dreadful suffer- 
ings? Only the presence of Lord Milner, the speeches 


of Mr. Chamberlain, and the jingles of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. 





* BEAR BAITING.” 


HERE is some little amusement to be gained from the 
quarrel between Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. 

A. B. Walkley which Mr. Bourchier has insisted on making. 
public, but it is not precisely the healthy fun which sweetens 
life. Bad manners and aggressive vanity do not make the 
most genial material for comedy. And with all the wish in 
the world to hold the scales even between the disputants, 
Mr. Bourchier’s action in excluding Mr. Walkley from his 
theatre has placed him from the first in the wrong. The 
public may be a poor enough judge of a critic’s fair-minded- 
ness, but it is after all a better judge than a playwright smart- 
ing wider criticism. Mr. Jones is an old offender in this 
direction. He is apt to see a personal enemy in any judge 
who withholds applause, and if he discerns a certain con- 
sistency in the canons which a critic applies year after year 
to his work he at once assumes that consecutive disapproval 
can only spring from rooted malice. He seems to suffer 
from the disease which alienists describe as the mania of 
persecution. Three years ago, for example, he discovered 
that the Manchester Guardian was manned by his personal 
enemies. He collated the notices—most judicial and fair- 


minded notices they were—with which his plays had been 
received in Manchester, and actually reproduced them, with 
a formal protest, as an advertisement in the columns of the 
local Conservative newspaper. ‘The sublime egoism of that 
proceeding suggests that his dispute with Mr. Walkley is a 
good deal more than a personal quarrel. He finds it in- 
credible that any unbiassed and fair-minded person should 
steadily disapprove of his work. Mr. Bourchier’s case is 
less interesting and less typical. It surprises only because 
one would have expected that an artist whose work so often 
reveals «a real sense for comedy would have shown a more 
developed sense of humour. His remark that Mr. Jones 
is “ the subject of bear-baiting, a sport not allowed in Eng- 
land,” shows a certain naive/é which almost disarms criti- 
cism. But nis phrase about “a Mr. Walkley, the dramatic 
reporter of the Zimes” is a touch of sheer snobbishness, 
of which the vulgarity and ineptitude would doubtless have 
been more apparent to Mr. Bourchier if he had found it 
in the “lines” of his inimitable Jim Blagden. 

To discuss with Mr. Jones and Mr. Bourchier the 
question whether Mr. Walkley’s criticisms really show an 
unjustifiable animus could have but a mediocre interest 
for the rest of us. So few of us have leisure or inclination 
to pore over the files of the Z'imes for “ the past four years,” 
as Mr. Bourchier has done, more especially because some 
of us happen to know that Mr. Walkley has not been a 
7 imes “ reporter ” for so long a period. ‘The head and front 
of Mr. Walkley’s offending appears to have been that he 
once described a play by Mr. Jones as “ une comédie rosse,” 
wich is, in Mr. Jones’s view, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost of criticism, a sin which proves that its audacious 
perpetrator must have “a curious mind, and is not 
quite competent” to judge a play. Mr. Jones seems as 
much horrified by Mr. Walkley’s foreign idioms as was 
Dan O’Connell’s market-woman, when he called her a 
parallelopiped. ‘The interest of these excessively dull 
letters lies rather in the suggestion they seem to convey, 
that a critic’s only possible attitude towards a playwright 
is one of personal approval or hostility. It does not appear 
to occur to Mr. Jones that Mr. Walkley may belong to a 
school whose principles are not those of Mr. Jones. There 
were periods of our literary history when cliques and 
schools waged their battles without truce or remorse. 
‘There was a classic standard and a romantic or a realist 
revolt, and the warfare of critics served at least to set the 
public reflecting on rival theories of art. Mr. Jones, though 
he once claimed that Zhe Silver King was based on 
Matthew Amold’s teaching—a joke whose spontaneous 
humour could hardly be equalled by anything in his 
comedies—is, one suspects, an empiric for whom first prin- 
ciples hardly exist. He cannot conceive that a critic may 
have canons of art which he persistently violates and ideals 
tu which he never aspires. It is eminently suggestive of 
the mental poverty of our stage that one of its pillars should 
be simply unable to conceive the possibility of a disinte- 
rested prejudice. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Jones should have based 
his complaints on charges so frivolous and so petty. He 
might have preferred an indictment against much of the 
journalistic criticism of the day, which would have been 
just and salutary. A critic, after all, has the same temp- 
tations as a playwright, and too often he recognises no 
other duty than the amusement of his public. He need 
have no special animus against a Cramatist, but it is none 
the less amusing to treat him as a butt for his own 
vivacity, and a peg on which te hang piquant japes 
from Molitre or anecdotes from the less familiar 
French memoirs. The critics public is not  pre- 
cisely the  playwright’s public. Indeed, if editors 
assumed that all who read their theatrical notices intended 
to visit the play, they would hardly insist, as most of them 
do, that the notice should tell the story of the play at some 
length. Dramatic criticism tends to be either “ reporter's ” 
work—to use Mr. Bourchier’s phrase—that is to say, a de- 
scription of events on the stage much as the same paper 
describes what it loves to call the “dramas” of the police- 
court, or else it becomes a mere excuse for the scintillations 
of the critic. In either case'the motive is the same. ‘The 
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editor wishes to print an article which his public will read, 
whether they care for the drama or not. If his public is 
relatively unintelligent it demands a story. If his public is 
better educated it will relish wit. If you never go to the 
theatre, nothing could be duller than an objective and sober 
criticism of a play which you do not intend to visit. But 
whether you go to the theatre or not you will presumably 
enjoy reading a good story (condensed into a tit-bit), or fail- 
ing that, you will watch with a certain malicious satisfaction 
the smart rapier-play of a critic whose mere nimbleness 
compels your admiration. The offence which no editor 
will ever pardon is to be unreadable, and a good dramatic 
criticism is apt to be eminently urreadable save to the 
minority which cares for the theatre. The influence of this 
tendency on the criticism of plays is sufficiently serious. 
On the criticism of acting it has been absolutely fatal. To 
the reader who does not mean to see the play, every line 
which the critic spends in describing how an actor 
conceived his part is so much boredom. The 
modern fashion is accordingly to mention the acting in three 
or four lines at the end of a notice lest the artists should 
feel pained by total silence, and the stage-milliner profits 
hy the space which the actor loses. 





THE LAWS OF HAMMURABI. 


By L. T. Hosnowse. 


FTER slumbering peacefully with his fathers for 
4,000 years, it has been King Hammurabi’s fate 
to be trumpeted about the world by the German 
Emperor as the earliest in a long line of inspired rulers. 
The actual truth about Hammurabi is, however, of 
much deeper interest than the crude speculations of the 
Emperor. His code of laws, which was discovered 
by the French expedition at Susa between 1897 and 1899, 
and has been at length translated in full into German by 
Dr. Hugo Winckler, is by far the oldest code extant. 
Hammurabi was a king of the first Babylonian dynasty 
—not, by any means, the first dynasty which reigned in 
Babylonia—and he lived in the twenty-third century 
n.c. At that time Babylonian civilisation was already 
old, but, as the laws before us show, it retained many 
features of primitive organisation. Egyptian civilisa- 
tion was also old at that period, but we have no 
contemporary record of Egyptian law. The Laws of 
Mana and other early Hindoo law books no doubt 
preserved traditions of great antiquity, but they were 
not written down till a comparatively late period, 
and in their present form are, perhaps, 2,000 years 
later than Hammurabi’s code. Similarly, there are very 
ancient elements in the Zand Avesta, in Chinese law, 
and in the Hebrew Book of the Covenant (Ex. 
xx.-xxiii.). Butin all these cases the date of actual 
wi iting is comparatively late, and there is always the 
difficulty of distinguishing the primitive element from 
the modern accretions. As a complete code, unaltered 
except for the obliteration of a small portion, it is 
fairly safe to say that the laws of Hammurabi are the 
earliest monument of human legislation that we possess 
by more than 1,000 years. The only document com- 
parable to it in date and character is the famous 
‘‘ Negative Confession” in the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead. Fate has preserved to us the Egyptian code 
of Ethics and the Babylonian code of Law. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in this the 
earliest of existing codes is its essential similarity to 
the laws of other peoples and other periods at a like 
stage of civilisation. Parallels to the code of Ham- 
murabi could readily be found in China, in Ancient 
Rome, in the early Middle Ages of Europe, in many 
negro kingdoms of to-day, and there could hardly be a 
more striking illustration of the one-ness of humanity 
throughout the ages. It is the law of a patriarchal 
society, in which a strong central power has partially 
broken up the family system, suspended or modified 
the right of private vengeance, and introduced a feudal 


tenure of land on the basis of military service. The 
oath and the ordeal are the chief methods of judicial 
procedure, and the principle of vicarious punishment 
is applied in an extreme form. Marriage appears not 
so much as the sheer purchase of a wife, but still as a 
pecuniary transaction based on an exchange of gifts. 

The Middle Ages of Europe knew many forms of 
ordeal. In Hammurabi’s time they seem only to have 
used the ordeal by water. The second law of this code 
will illustrate its employment : 

“It anyone brings an accusation against another, and the 
accused goes to the river, leaps into the river; then if the 
river seizes him the accuser shall take his house into his 
possession. But if the river proves him innocent and he 
remains uninjured he, who brought the accusation, shall 
be put to death, and he who leapt into the river shall take 
h's accuser’s house.” 

Evidently, if one had an enemy in Ancient Babylon 
the best thing to do was to learn to swim. In idea 
the ordeal is clearly the same as that of ‘‘swimming a 
witch,”’ which lasted on in Europe almost to our own 
time, but in Babylon it was a means of testing all 
manner of accusations. 

Even more characteristic of primitive law is the 
function of the oath. ‘This is only to be understood by 
bearing in mind that to primitive man the oath is some- 
thing more magical than moral. Its breach produces 
its own penalty with unerring regularity, and what the 
culprit imprecates on himself, precisely that will he 
undergo. The weight attached to imprecations by the 
later Babylonians was already well known from the 
extraordinary imprecation-tablets which survive. In 
this code accordingly the oath appears on the one hand 
as sufficient proof or disproof of a charge, on the other 
as being, if false, sufficient punishment in itself for the 
guilty party. Thus the woman who dishonours her 
husband, but is not actually taken in adultery, ‘‘ shall 
take an oath before God, and return to her house.” 
Clearly, if she is guilty the oath is punishment enough. 
Still more remarkable, if correctly interpreted, is the 
following law referring to claims on property alleged to 
be lost : 

‘If anyone who has not lost his goods says that they have 
disappeared, and falsely maintains the damage; if he claims 
his goods, though they are not lost, and his damages before 
God, he shall receive all that he claims in compensation.” 
This, if correct, is a very extreme case, only to be 

understood on the assumption that the oath is so ter- 
rible a thing that hardly anyone will violate it, and if 
he does he will bring his own punishment on his head. 
That that punishment often is in reality death from 
fright is sufficiently established by the testimony of 
good observers among many savage and barbarous 
races. 

The seriousness of the oath, perhaps, explains the 
otherwise strange treatment of homicide. All per- 
sonal injuries, as usual in codes of this class, are dealt 
with strictly by the Law of Retaliation. ‘‘If anyone 
destroys another’s eye, his own eye shall be destroyed. 
If anyone breaks another’s bone, his own bone shall be 
broken. If anyone knocks out the tooth of his equal, 
his own tooth shall be knocked out.” Such is the 
earliest recorded form of the doctrine of ‘‘ Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth.” As usual, there is also a scheme of 
money compensation—a regular tariff according to the 
injury and the status of the person injured—one mina 
for striking a free-born man, and 10 shekels for a freed 
man. But what is strange is that the demand 
of “ Life for life” is nowhere laid down in general 
terms. On the contrary : 

«If anyone strikes another in a dispute and causes a 

wound, he shall swear, ‘I did not strike him intentionally,’ 

and pay the surgeon. 

“If the man dies from the blow, the striker shall take the 
same oath, and if the man killed were Free-born, shall pay 
4 mina.” 

This is not very intelligible. One mina is the penalty 
for a simple blow, so that } mina as the price for a fatal 
blow seems inadequate. But here again the intrinsic 
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might and majesty of the oath deliver the legislator 
from all the difficulties which beset the Mosaic law in 
its attempt to differentiate murder from accidental or 
unintentional homicide. The manslayer must make 
oath of the innocence of his intentions, and, if false, the 
oath itself will punish him. It remains a very remark- 
able fact that, apparently, unintentional homicide did 
not, as in most codes, expose the slayer to the blood- 
feud. This is the more remarkable because the surgeon 
who blundered did expose himself to a penalty. A 
surgeon who caused death or the loss of an eye 
by an operation was to lose his hand, or if 
the patient were a slave, he was to give the owner 
slave for slave. On the same principles the jerry- 
builders, whose familiar description we recognise across 
the ages, was to pay the penalty of life for life if the 
house fell and caused death—his own life for that of 
the master of the house, his son’s life for the son, his 
slave for a slave. 

Here we touch on the terrible principle of vicarious 
punishment which more than anything else distinguishes 
primitive from later codes. This principle appears in an 
extreme form in the code of Hammurabi. What is 
usual is that the family, being regarded as a unity, are 
all punished together for the offence of one member. 
It is also customary, where the blood-feud is unchecked 
by any central authority, to take vengeance on the first 
member of the hostile family whom the avenger of blood 
comes across. Thus at the present day the Dyak head- 
hunters often take the heads of mere children. But in 
the code of Hammurabi a particular member of the 
family of the wrong-doer is selected for punishment in 
accordance with the nature of the wrong done. Inthe 
case quoted son is given for son. Similarly, for an injury 
to a free-born woman causing the loss of her child a 
man was to be punished by the loss of his own 
daughter. 

The patria potestas, however, was diminishing. A 
man could still sell wife, son, and daughter for debt, 
but only for three years. In the fourth they were to 
go free. (Compare the ‘‘sabbatical” year of the 
earliest Hebrew code.) A man might not disinherit 
his son without the consent of a court, and though he 
could divorce his wife at will, he had to make provi- 
sion for her. The conflict of the two authorities, 
private and public, comes out well in the case of 
adultery. Both wife and paramour were to be bound 
and thrown into the water ‘‘ unless the woman’s lord 
pardon his wife and the king his slave.” In other 
words, the authority of the husband over the wife is 
maintained intact, but in relation to the lover the right 
of private vengeance is curtailed by the interposition of 
the king’s authority. In this respect this law is an 
epitome of the whole code throughout which the rights 
of the householder are but thirly overlaid by the power 
of the king’s courts. 

Throughout the code the slave is treated as a 
mere chattel, with the exception of the debtor slave. 
If he dies in his house of bondage his death quits all 
scores, and if he is entrusted to an employer who 
causes his death by ill-treatment the creditor has a 
right of action against the employer and can exact 
from him the life of his son. There is alsoa reference 
to a class of slaves who were unsaleable—presumably 
adscripti glebae—and it seems to have been a common 
fraud to mark other slaves with the particular brand of 
one who was inalienable, and the penalty for the offence 
was loss of the hand. On the whole, the references 
to slavery give an unfavourable impression com- 
pared with some other ancient codes, and what 
is known of later Babylonian slavery. On the other hand, 
the position of women was better than it is in the East 
generally at the present day. I have already referred 
to the limitations in divorce. It should be added that 
the wife who could prove neglect could take her ‘‘ gift” 
and return to her father’s house, though if it were she 
who were guilty of desertion she was to be “ thrown 


into the water.” A somewhat quaint provision is aimed 
at a woman who tries to induce her husband to divorce 
her by lavish expenditure, waste, and negligence. Her 
husband may either repudiate her without compensa- 
tion, or take another wife and make the first her slave. 
This was a reversal of the ordinary rule which lays 
down that the second wife is never to be equal to the 
first. Indeed, the normal case contemplated is that 
the concubine should, as in the case of Leah 
and Rachel, be the wife’s own slave given to 
her husband for the sake of obtaining children, and if 
there were children by the wife or her slave the hus- 
band is explicitly forbidden to take any other wife. 
Polygamy, therefore, was narrowly limited, and upon 
the whole we may say that the position of woman in 
Babylon 4,000 years ago, though not comparable to 
that which she obtained in Egypt a thousand years later, 
was materially better than that which she has enjoyed 
under later Oriental civilisation. 

Such are a few of the salient points in the most 
ancient of legal codes—a code which does not answer 
all the questions that one might ask about society and 
morality in the Ancient East, but does show in 
sufficiently striking way the tendency to fundamental 
uniformity with much variation of detail which the 
student of Comparative Ethics finds in people that 
have reached the same stage of civilisation though 
separated from one another by thousands of miles and 
thousands of years. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 

ORD ROSEBERY has resumed his familiar rd/e 

of catching up the Liberal coach after it has 
started, and soon we may hope to descry Mr. Hal- 
dane’s compact figure also toiling manfully in the rear. 
The man who tells us in one speech that the Liberal 
Party has suffered from lack of the Imperial spirit, 
denounces “bloated armaments” and ‘‘ expenditure ” 
in the next, and asks us how long the country can 
afford the present Government. I see that the editor 
of the Wes/minster Gazelle pleasantly dismisses this 
audacious antinomy as a paradox, and then turns 
with fresh zest to his daily task of mentioning 
Lord Rosebery’s name at least three times in each 
issue of his excellent paper. I suppose, indeed, 
that on these moral grounds the politician is privi- 
leged. He does not find it to be a special hindrance 
to his career that he is so often afflicted with the 
mental instability which disables him from connecting 
cause with effect. In one year he can try and crush 
Liberalism against the raging passions he himself 
fostered and provoked, and can use the South African 
War to compass the political destruction of his old 
friends and colleagues ; in the next he can pipe with 
Mr. Kipling the song of peace and atonement. No 
critical instinct in the English people warns them against 
such guides, provided that, like Mr. Chamberlain, 
they can turn a little more quickly than the general 
public. Yet there is hardly an act of Imperial profu- 
sion in the policy of the last few years which Lord 
Rosebery has not excused or promoted—from the 
Uganda railway to the South African war; while as if to 
saddle on the future the extravagance of the past, we 
have his proposal to give the heads of the executive 
forces a dictatorship, within the walls of Parliament 
itself, of military and naval policy. The difficulty is to 
connect such a topsy-turvy career with responsible 
statesmanship at all. It is modern; it is akin to 
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journalism of the stamp of the Daly Mail; but it is 
hard to find any single point of contact between it and 
historic Liberalism. 

* * * * 

Mr. Balfour, whose ingenious intellect never works 
more readily than at the dissection of Lord Rosebery, 
strikes at the root of his want of sympathy with 
Liberalism. Indeed, the Rosebery comparison of the 
modern Liberal (by whom he really means himself and 
his group) to a caterpillar in search of a leaf exactly 
describes the intellectual mood and tendency that 
Liberalism without ideals is nothing ; 
and what could be more fruitful than the idea of a 
nation’s right to live, based on a real tradition of 
sacrifice and effort? But how has Lord Rose- 
bery treated it? He handed over Armenia to the 
wolves in the best speech he ever made. Ile was 
hostile to peace. He applauded and promoted the 
destruction of the South African Republics. And 
now he has deserted Ireland. Or take his tactical 
views. The most prominent of them is the re-attrac- 
tion of a few rich men to Liberalism, quite irrespective 
of their political principles, and the formation of a 
semi-Liberal group in the House of Lords. But the 
first of these notions antagonises the Labour Party ; 
the second postpones the attack on the House of 
Lords, in which either Liberalism or the hereditary 
House must go down. 


governs him. 


* * es * * 

But, after all, is there a Liberal ideal ? If we 
averted our eyes a little from the close and material air 
which envelopes our politics, and looked on the great 
humanitarian movement which is creeping over Europe, 
we should, | think, findone. Let me illustrate. The 
other day a party of young Liberals were discussing the 
future policy of Liberalism. ‘* We must concentrate on 
economy,” said one. ‘‘On Free Trade,” said another. 
‘Rather on the idea of the brotherhood of nations, 
which includes them both,” said a sage and steadfast 
figure, to whom Liberalism has owed much in the past, 
and may, one hopes, add to its debt in the future. 
After all, what is Imperialism but a thoroughly insular 
movement which detaches us from the great European 
world whence all our most powerful impulses to thought 
and action have come? When we have destroyed that 
we shall be once more in touch with the true sources of 
moral and intellectual renewal. 

a o * * 

But the most imminent movement in our politics 
is not so much the Liberal retreat from Imperialism* 
as the Conservative disintegration. No one can now 
question the formation of an active and able Parlia- 
mentary group, the leading spirits in which are men 
of the calibre of Sir John Gorst, Mr. Bowles, Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Beckett, and even Lord Hugh Cecil, 
whose object is the overthrow of the Government on 
its present basis. So marked is this development that 
the centre of opposition has for the moment been 
transferred from the left to the right of the Speaker. 
The Irish have drawn off their files; and even the 
Liberals are practically a party of observation. No 
opportunity is missed of weakening the personal 
credit and assailing the characteristic policy of 


*It is an interesting fact that the 7#mes of Friday week records 
in a single page the penitence of two leading Imperialists, Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


the Government. 
amendment which 


Mr. Guest has on the paper an 
would remove from the Army the 
total addition to the infantry of the line for which Mr. 
Brodrick’s administration is responsible. The attack on 
the issue of the Galway writ was directly aimed at the 
Government’s enéen‘fe with Irish Nationalism. Ina 
third movement the Chamberlain interest is the object 
of attack. 

In these tactics it is easy to discern the hand of 
that much under-estimated man Sir John Gorst, whose 
clear, dry intellect, and rather Machiavellian but often 
enlightened spirit conceived the form and method of 
the movement of Tory Democracy led by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Sir John Gorst is one of the best Parlia- 
mentary tacticians in the House of Commons, just as 
Mr. Bowles, who is also in the combination, is one of its 
most learned and accomplished members. Mr. Beckett, 
another formidable factor, has wealth, influence, and 
character, and is the kind of man who supplies a social 
centre for an English political combination. Behind 
these older men are Mr. Churchill, whose always 
youthful vanity sometimes obscures his powers of style, 
his political insight, and his light and rapid touch; Lord 
Hugh Cecil, an obscurantist, probably joining the group 
for what he can get out of it in reactionary Church 
measures, but with his father’s originality and an energy 
and organising zeal of his own ; clever, self-confident 
types like Mr. lan Malcolm and Mr. Guest ; and really 
admirable and open-minded men such as Sir John 
Dickson-Poynder. The first observation one makes on 
a group of this character is that it is quite powerful 
enough to form a very tolerable Government of its own, 
as against men thoroughly worn out with the strain of 
the war. Whether it will eventually move on the lines 
of pure Toryism, or whether it will coalesce with the 
Rosebery group, is doubtful. But its present movement 
is continuous and bold, and it is the first sign of inde- 
pendentlife that our politics have yielded for many a year. 

* . * * 

I was not surprised to find a private gathering of 
experts on the Eastern question treating with much 
seriousness—and even hopelessness—of the prospect in 
Macedonia. Never was there a more perplexing and 
disheartening tangle. For six months everyone agrees 
that there will be peace. Then the absence of effective 
European control in the Austro-Russian scheme will 
make itself felt, and the danger of a fresh and formid- 
able rising, promoted by the two chief Bulgarian com- 
mittees and aided by Slavonic committees in Russia, 
will be imminent. What will happen in that event ? Both 
Servia and Greece, who are acting together, in extreme 
suspicion of Bulgaria, apprehend a Russian landing in 
Bulgaria and an Austrian descent to Salonica by way of 
Novi Bazar. They are convinced that these contingen- 
cies are provided for by secret clauses of the Austro- 
Russian agreement arranged in thecourse of the Austrian 
Imperial visit to St. Petersburg and the Russian 
mission to Sofia. Such a move would destroy 
Servian hopes in the immediate future and would 
qualify Bulgarian ambitions, for no one thinks that 
Russia would assent to a tripartite division of Mace- 
donia among Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece, which 
the two latter Powers certainly desire. But is there a 
practical alternative? There is nothing, I am afraid, 
which gives the cause of nationality in the Balkans 
more than a deferred and partial interest in the heritage 
of the Turk. 
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I think it may be assumed that in place of the 
Conference proposal of a 3 per cent. security for Irish 
landlords (which means thirty years’ purchase) the 
Government will incline to a 3} per cent. security, 
which means twenty-five years’ purchase. If they are 
wise they will freely consent to fill the gap between 
twenty-five and twenty years’ purchase—the price at 
which the tenants could fairly be called on to 
buy—-with a Treasury bonus, and on that ground 
I believe that the House of Commons will sup- 
port them. But I am convinced they will be ill- 
advised to assess the value of the landlords’ interest 
on the Conference terms. Take a holding with a 
nominal rental of £5,000, and see how the landlords’ 
prospects work out under the Dunraven Treaty. 
The Conference only allows for 10 per cent. for cost 
of collections, arrears, and legal expenses. But aleading 
expert in Irish land assures me that the proper deduction 
is 25 per cent., making the net rent £4,000 instead of 
£4,500. A mortgage of £50,000 at 4 per cent. would 
reduce his net income to 42,000. But under the Con- 
ference terms he gets thirty years’ purchase of £4,500, 
“.e., a sum of £135,000, and, as he is entitled to 
recover arrears, which average about two years’ rental, 
this would give him £9,000 more, or £144,000. Then 
he can sell his residence and home farm to the State at 
his own figure, and buy it back like the rest of the tenants. 
Say the mansion and the farm are worth £1,000. Thirty 
years’ purchase of this will be £ 30,000, making £174,000 
as his gross price. At 3} per cent. this brings him in 
£6,000. In other words, if this calculation is a 
fairly sound one, deducting £1,000 for interest 
on the £30,000 obtained by the sale of house and 
farm, he will be presented with a net income of 
£3,000 in place of the £2,000 which he now enjoys— 
a clear gain of £1,000 a year. Clearly this will not do. 

* * * * 

I see that the Zimes gives publicity to a statement 
of Captain Shawe Taylor that the Arbitration Treaty 
between England and America was wrecked by an 
Irishman. The story is perfectly true. It is only 
necessary to add the name of the Irishman, who was 
Mr. Davitt. The medium was the Irish sympathies, or 
even descent, of the senators who held the fate of the 
Treaty in their hands. Mr. Davitt worked on this 
powerful factor with complete success, and destroyed 
the two-thirds majority which at one time seemed 
certain. I always thought that the classic instance of 
the ‘‘ world-power” of the modern Irish race, so long 
as it remains unreconciled to the British Empire. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND ‘TAXATION. 
By MUNICEPs. 


THe Locat GovERNMENT Boarp. 

My remarks upon the Board of Trade and the Local 
Government Board were seasonable. At any rate, there 
has been a debate on the subject in Parliament, and those 
who agree with the view expressed last week in this column 
on the status of the Local Government Board will have 
observed with some pleasure that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has recognised the importance of the matter, 
and has promised an inquiry into the constitution and 
functions of both the Board of Trade and of the Local 
Government Board. As a former president of both Boards 
he is peculiarly qualified to judge of the necessity for such 


an inquiry. It is to be regretted, writes a well-informed 
correspondent, that he did not go further, and extend its 
scope to the Home Office, the Board of Agriculture, and 
the Lunacy Commissioners. ‘The factory and workshop 
duties of the Home Office should certainly go to the Board 
of Trade and the burial duties might well be trans- 
ferred wholly to the Local Government Board. ‘The 
lunacy of the country is at present the concern of three 
Government Departments, and the Lunacy Commissioners 
might well be abolished and their functions distributed 
between the Home Office and the Local Government 
Board. ‘The work of the Local Government Board is 
already (my correspondent thinks) too much for the present 
staff, but by the transfer of men from the abolished offices, 
and by the extension of the system of sub-departments 
with an almost plenipotentiary head—on the lines of the 
Patent Office, the Census Office, the Registrar-General’s 
Office, and the Bankruptcy Department—the “ congestion ” 
of the Board would be rather relieved than increased. 


Lonpon’s Dest AND CREDIT. 

There is a good deal of excitement about London’s 
debts in consequence of the action of the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners, who have refused to sanction a loan 
to West Ham because the West Ham rates, being already 
more than ten shillings in the pound, are not considered to 
be good security. It is a pity that West Ham is not in 
London, for the London County Council’s credit is very 
nearly as good as that of the Government. As Lord Welby 
pointed out on Tuesday, “the Council’s Three per Cent. 
Loan stock ranks next, and that by a very small amount, 
below the popular Government, Three per Cent. Local Loan 
stock.” ‘The present sinking fund will redeem the whole 
existing debt in thirty-seven years. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING IN BRADFORD. 

One of the objections most frequently urged against 
“ municipal trading” is that it does not show a fair working 
profit. A return recently issued by the Bradford Corporation 
gives the result of that city’s trading for the last financial 
year. In the five chief departments—water, gas, electricity, 
markets, and tramways—the profits on capital vary from 
3-7 to 5.8 per cent. ; in the two small departments the “ con- 
ditioning house” for textile fabrics gives a profit of 8.4, and 
cemeteries a profit of 1.5 only. If these profits are 
capitalised on a 3% per cent. basis, and Bradford can 
borrow at a lower rate, their value comes to £6,160,000, 
while the amount actually sunk is only £ 4,266,781. It 
is, no doubt, absurd to include cemeteries in a city’s 
“trading account; but, from the ratepayers’ point of view, 
every other department pays its way, even electricity, pro- 
bably the most risky of municipal enterprises. 


Mr. ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN ON LICENSING. 

I have received from Messrs. Cornish Brothers (Bir- 
mingham) the fourth edition of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s 
valuable pamphlet on “Licensing in the City of Birming- 
ham.” Mr, Chamberlain has made a list from a selected 
number of nine large towns which are drawn up in order of 
sobriety. Bradford comes first with only 1.63 convictions per 
1,000 of total inhabitants, Birmingham sixth with 5.6, and 
Manchester lowest with the awful figure of 13.03. Birming- 
ham has got steadily worse since its Radical days in 1881. 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain says he is satisfied that in his nine 
towns there is no variation in the methods of the police 
which would appreciably affect the comparison, and he 
thinks his tabular statement may be accepted as a fair com- 
parison of their condition. One sentence I must quote and 
commend to the notice of reformers: “ Competition among 
license holders to extract a living for two where there is only 
room for one is the most important cause, and this can best 
be dealt with by reducing the number of licenses.” He 
adds that the practice of giving “ the long pull” always indi- 
cates the absence of a legitimate demand. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Municers, Speaker office.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RETRENCHMENT AND POLICY, 
Lo th Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—Amid encouraging signs that Mr. Brodrick’s 
Army Corps scheme will collapse under a storm of ridicule, 
we must continue to impress upon the people that reduction 
of our oppressive taxation depends on policy. As long as 
the nation entertains the insane idea of forcing its own 
ideas of civilisation upon the natives of West, East, Central, 
and South Africa, from Cape to Cairo, in Somaliland and its 
sandy deserts where no white man can permanently live, in 
Kano and Sokoto, far away from our sea base, so long must 
it expect heavy taxation and numbers of people out of em- 
ployment. 

When will a so-called Christian people learn that civili- 
sation cannot be extended by massacre, when will it cease to 
expect black races to swallow its peculiar ideas at a few 
years’, | might almost say a moment’s, notice, gin and 
Gospel included ? I wish all your readers could study Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn’s article in the March Fortnightly, con 
firming as it does opinions previously expressed by the late- 
lamented Mary Kingsley, who spent so much time in study- 
ing the natives of West Africa. 

In India the frightful warning of the Mutiny in 1857 
has taught us to consider more or less the thoughts and 
wishes of its 300 or 400 millions of inhabitants, and if we 
are not to end in a great catastrophe in Africa we must adopt 
a similar policy there. 

France in West Africa has in some of her colonies 
done far better than we have, both in maintaining peace, 
and as a consequence developing trade, a large part of it 
British. 

Who among the people of these islands gain by our 
aggressive policy but a few officers of the aristocratic and 
well-to-do classes, whose only hope of distinction is in war ? 

Ask the Liverpool traders and they will tell you they do 
not gain but lose trade, and their loss is also that of the 
Lancashire operatives who make the goods they export to 
West Africa.—Yours, &c., 





Joun P. THOMAssON. 


INDIA, TOYS AND SUGAR. 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—In connection with the continuously bitter ery 
in Great Britain against the importation of foreig gn goods 
from our great continental trade rivals, a little “fact will 
serve to show, more than a great deal of Talla: ‘y, that unless 
these importations are made in constantly increasing quan- 
tities our great trade with India would be almost, if not 
entirely, paralysed. India produces a great crop of cotton, 
far greater than she can use in her own manufactories ; but 
this cotton England has practically ceased to buy, relying 
upon the United States for the raw cotton in the main. It 
is necessary for Lancashire’s continuous prosperity that 
the goods that are made in her looms shall continue to be 
sent. to India, but it is as important that she shall receive 
payment, and what we receive from India in the shape of 
other articles is not alone sufficient to pay for them; yet 
they are paid for and a Lancashire profit is made. ; 

The Continent is the largest buyer of East India cotton 
Lut fortunately her tariff system prevents her competing in 
India with us in the trade in cotton goods, consequently we 
find that the continent buys the raw cotton from India aw 
we sell manufactured cloth to India, but there is a link 
missing. ‘This link is stipplied by our purchase of manufac- 
tured articles from the Continent in exactly that excess 
which represents the cost of the cotton bought in India ; 
thus a circular stream of trade flows—India to the Con- 
tinent, the Continent to Great Britain, Great Britain to 
India again; India drawing bills on the Continent, she on 
Great Britain, and we in turn on India—and profits are 
made all round. 


It is fair to ask thos? who advocate legislation, having 
for its object the prohibition or checking of this continental 
trade, how they propose to deal with India’s surplus crop of 
cotton, should they succeed, and whether they are pre- 
pared to watch India descend rapidly into a condition of 
utter bankruptcy. Further, it is right to ask whether the 
Sugar Convention has not very probably already laid the 
foundation of difficulty in this direction by aiming at the 
reduction of the import of raw sugar, which hitherto has 
assisted to pay India’s littie bill. 

It certainly appears that whenever legislation interferes 
with business, loss accrues. ‘The principle of Free Trade in- 
volves an absence of legislation, that of Protection legisla- 
tion ; and it is safe to affirm that Great Britain can point to 
no protective legislation which aims at such universal pros- 
perity as Free Trade, even if free only in regard to the 
ability to buy in the cheapest market, has already to its 
credit not only in the past but in the present. ‘The better 
the question is understood the less fear will be felt at the 
adoption by our neighbours of the practice we are fol Rowing 
vith such conspicuous success ourselves. A full undcer- 
standing of the question will stimulate Englishmen to accept 
the good the gods have given her, and with it retani a per- 
petual youth for their Empire—Yours, Xc., 


ARTHUR G. Haywooo. 





Liverpool. 


EXECUTIONS AT HOLLOWAY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER 

Sir,—The protest of the residents of Holloway against 
the execution of criminals in the gaol raises a wider ethical 
question than they seem to have cared to face. ‘They com- 
plain that they can witness many of the details of the execu- 
tion “from their bedroom windows,” and after reciting 
various gruesome details, including the spectacle of the 
executioner marching off after his work is over to refresh 
himself at the neighbouring public-house, they clinch their 
indictment with the grievance that “ property in the neigh- 
bourhood is being depreciated in value.” ‘Their positive 
suggestion is that all executions in future should take 
place at Wormwood Scrubs, which is not for the present 
commanded by any bedroom windows, where there is no sub- 
urban population to be shocked, and no house property 
whose value can be depreciated. 

The principle underlying this suggestion is familiar, 
but it is seldom exhibited in quite so cynical a form. What 
we do not see does not matter. What is done in secret 
hurts nobody’s eyes. These people had known all their 
life long that capital punishment is part of our penal system. 
They had approved, or, at least, acquiesced. ‘Their imagi- 
nation had never been stirred. Suddenly the thing is 
done under their bedroom windows. They. shrink from 
it in utter disgust, until every trivial detail of the necessary 
procedure is coloured with the horror of the central moment. 
They cannot endure it, and they demand that it shall be 
carried somewhere else, where they will not be reminded of 
a thing which none the less they will continue to sanction. 
Yes, it will be answered, but they still believe in capital 
punishment; there is no inconsistency. I reply that 
nobody can claim to “ believe in capital punishment ” unless 
he has seen it, or faced it with a vividness of imagination 
which most of us do not possess. The “capital 
punishment” in which the average man believes is a phrase, 
an abstraction, a little bit of the whole fact. He neither 
understands it with his mind, nor can his emotions play 
freely round it. In America, | admit, the Southerners who 
publicly burn negroes alive do honéstly believe in capital 
punishment. But few of us in this country have any ex- 
perience of it. If all our bedroom windows looked on 
Holloway the system would long ago have been abolished. 
The suggestion that Wormwood Scrubs should be used in- 
stead is am immoral suggestion. Instead of facing a fact 
which has begun to trouble them, these people are thrusting 
it back into the region of the unseen and the abstract. What 
we cannot endure to see we have no right to tolerate. Only 
the things we see—and not all of them—are ever present to 
our minds in their full reality. 
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There is another test, even more important. Have 
We a right to sanction the performance of any act by proxy 
which we would not ourselves perform? An act which we 
have never ourselves performed is to most of us an unreal 
act. We cannot possibly appraise it until we know by ex- 
perience what instinctive judgments the performance of it 
would arouse in our minds; what emotions of shame or 
remorse we should feel before and after its accomplish- 
ment. We are all agreed to regard the trade of an execu- 
tioner as degrading. We none the less profit by it. In 
some relations of life we judge very sternly the man who 
takes advantage of the corruption of another. It would 
require more space than you can give me to develop this 
position, from whose neglect, 1 suspect, spring most of our 
sucial and political iniquities. ‘There would be no execu- 
tions if every hanging judge were obliged to carry out his 
sentence with his own hands. We should all be vegetarians 
if we had to kill our own meat. ‘There would be few wars 
if we ceased to do our fighting by proxy. The judge, the 
meat-eater, and the Government do not fully realise an act 
which they constantly sanction but never perform ; the exe- 
cutioner, the butcher, and the soldier do not, judge for 
themselves at all. They obey. Civilisation is a system 
which sub-divides moral responsibility as it sub-divides 
labour, with the result that no moral judgment is ever pro- 
nounced on any concrete act at all_—Yours, &c., 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


MAGISTRATE AND INTERLOPING BREWER. 


Sir,—During the Brewster Sessions it is opportune to 
ask why there should be so much communication between 
magistrate and brewer as to the due proportion of public 
houses. ‘The brewer is an interloper. The Licensing Acts 
only recite the relationship between magistrates and keepers 
of inns. ‘The innkeeper has been elbowed out by the inter- 
loping brewer, who has been laxly permitted by the magis- 
trate to virtually take the licensing law into his own hands, 
and to make himself a pluralist licensee. The pluralist 
licensee nominates his own keepers, who have to push the 
sale of drink, and drink only, at the ever-extending bar 
counter, a contrivance for the rapid and copious consump- 
tion of drink. 

The best security against the worst abuses of the 
drink traffic would be this: Equality of opportunity to sell, 
joined with strong control and license duties so adequate 
that only a few could pursue the equality of opportunity. 
Why a monopoly at all ? As things are now, intemperance 
is embalmed between a drink monopoly and many forms of 
bribery. —Yours, &c., 

W. PARMENTER. 

Crawley. 


THE IRISH LAND (QUESTION. 


Sik,—The Government is to bring in “ yet another” 
bill on this subject ! Have not both political parties been 
legislating on wrong lines ? This view was mine before 
going to the West of Ireland, and was confirmed by that 
visit. Speaking broadly, the choice, the world over, is 
between a mortgagee and a landlord. After some variety 
of home and colomal experience my preference is for the 
landlord. The late John Bright instanced Prince Edward 
Island, British North America, as an example to ve fol- 
lowed with regard to Ireland. In Prince Edward Island 
the Government bought the large estates which had been 
granted to Court favourites in Stuart days, and offered them 
to the farmers for gradual purchase, but I believe the 
scheme has been very largely a failure. Unless Ireland be 
difterent from almost any other country in the world, the 
small holder will mortgage his property to the money- 
lender. A propos of this, a well-known man was speaking 
in one of our English provincial towns in praise of the num- 
ber of small freeholds people owned thereabouts. A lady 
in the audience tugned to a local solicitor, and asked : “ Are 
they really theirs ?” He thought a moment, and then 


replied: “They are mortgaged up to the hilt.” A late 
wealthy manufacturer got together a very considerable 
estate in the Midlands by buying up small holdings, 
although he would xo? dispossess; that is, buy out any one 
whose property was not mortgaged. To some of us our 
legislation with regard to Ireland seems the substitution 
of one set of landlords for another, and to me it is more 
than probable that in a generation these little landlords 
will be worse than the present ones. In this district one 
of the “ housing ” difficulties is the small poor owner, with 
probably a heavy mortgage on the cottage or cottages. In 
my judgment, the only full solution of the Irish Land pro- 
blem is for the Government to buy out everybody, become 
and remain the absolute owner of the fee simple, then to 
let out on practically perpetual leases, wi// very stringent 
legislation that no tenant shall hy pothecate land, ‘enant- 
right, or crops, to any one except to the Crown itself. ‘Thus 
only can there be a final settlement. This ownership of 
the land by the State or by the community is in accord with 
old-time feeling and practice. Down to our own time 
English lawyers avoided admitting absolute private owner- 
ship by “ lease and release ” in all deeds of land transfer.— 
Yours, &c., 
J. MARSHALL STURGE. 
Charlbury, March 3, 1903. 


P.S.—The above was written before | had read your 
article of Saturday last on “The Land Bill and the 
Peasant” or seen Sir Antony MacDonnell’s important 
speech. It is very satisfactory that the question of the 
dangers which beset smal! freeholders is having attention, 
but I still feel sure that the only feasible way to prevent 
mischievous hypothecation is for the Crown to retain the 
fee simple.—]J. M. S. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


Sir,—The appeal of Miss Helen Gladstone for sub- 
scriptions to carry on the work of the Registry and Appren- 
ticeship Committee of the Women’s University Settlement 
should meet with a ready response, for, in the words of 
Ruskin, “ Leave youth its liberty, and you will dig dungeons 
for age.” The temptation of parents to send the child, 
when he reached twelve or thereabouts, to a “ little place” 
was very great. A child left school at twelve to work at 
odd jobs outside of a factory or workshop, and what had the 
child become on reaching manhood? Had he a trade in 
his fingers? More likely than not, he had by this time 
drifted into labouring at 16s. or 18s. a week, and perhaps 
ousted some more elderly man who was receiving some 19s. 
or 20s. a week. One should beware of casual child labour, 
and more so when child labour is allied in any unskilled 
employment to adult labour, for, as John Stuart Mill ob- 
served, “It is found that those trades are generally the 
worst paid in which the wife and children of the workman 
aid in the work. It is even probable that their united earn- 
ings will amount to a smaller sum than those of the man 
in other trades.” Miss Gladstone’s aim is for parents not 
to make a little immediate benefit from their children, and 
so cripple them for all the future. But who was to do the 
labouring? When the nation, as a whole, had become 
better equipped at the start, the casual labourer would not 
necessarily be paid an insufficient wage, for with more 
skilled labour in the market there would be less unskilled, 
and wages would have a tendency to rise all round. 

What an ideal picture Mr. John Morley gives in his 
sketch of W. R. Greg, of the Apprentice House in con- 
nection with the family’s factory at Wilmslow, Cheshire. 
Mr. Morley remarks: “ ‘The employer procured children 
from the workhouse and undertook the entire charge of 
them. The Gregs usually had a hundred boys and girls 
between the ages of ten and twenty-one in their ‘ apprentice 
house,’ and the care of them was one of the main occupa- 
tions of the family. They came from the refuse of the towns, 
yet the harmony of wise and gentle rule for the young, along 
with dutifully adjusted demand and compliance between the 
older hands and their employers, ended in the transforma- 
tion of the thin, starved, half-dazed creatures who entered 
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the gates of the factory into the best type of workpeople to 
be found in the district. The genial side of the patriarchal 
system was #2en at its best.” 

' Certainly, Sir, Miss Gladstone is peculiarly happy in her 
association with an appeal so admirably appreciated by Mr. 
Morley in the eighties.— Yours, &c., 

EK. C, WILLIAMS. 
The Delph, Brierley Hill, Staffs. 


THE NEW BISHOPS. 

Sir,—Mr. Massingham, speaking of what he calls the 
“exchange of Mr. Balfour for Lord Salisbury as Bishop- 
maker,” piously ejaculates, “Gone are the old extremist 
selections.” As the reference is obviously to the episcopal 
appointments of Lord Salisbury, will Mr. Massingham point 
out a single one of that statesman’s nominees who could, or 
can, with justice be called an extremist ? I hardly suppose 
the allusion to be to the pronounced Evangelicalism of the 
present Bishop of Durham. I remember, in the past 
quarter of a century, but one selection for am English see of 
a man who might with any fairness be called an “ extremist ” 
in the sense of “an advanced High Churchman.” This was 
the present esteemed occupant of the see of Lincoln, and 
the Prime Minister who nominated him Lord 
Salisbury, but Mr. Gladstone.—Yours, &c., 

Oxford, March 2. D. O. Hunter-Brarr. 


was not 


SERVICE AND FARM SERVICE. 


Sir,—May I take occasion of your notice of “ Service 
and Farm Service” in The Speaker of February 14 to thank 
you fot the words with which it ends: “The land must be 
restored to” the agricultural labourer. ‘That is the 
nostrum which it is the object of anything I may have 
written to press upon the notice ot the public. It has been 
urged in so many forms, and by so many writers, that a 
mere statement of the benefits it may be expected to pro- 
duce is passed over. Connu, says the reader, and goes on 
to the next article. The only thing to be done is to take 
a leaf out of the book of Mother Seigel or the Pink Pills 
man and inveigle the unwary with an “ Appalling Cata- 
strophe in Essex,” or a “ Death by Inches in the North.” 
The eye follows the seductive lines, and Pink Pills is in- 
evitably impressed upon the retina. I confess that the 
fortunes of the female domestic have not the same inte- 
rest for me as those of her brother. But she is a very good 
stalking horse, and I take some credit to myself for having 
induced The Speaker, from behind her skirts, to patronise 
the panacea it was my desire to advertise. If every Liberal 
paper would occasionally give the same sort of hammer 
blow to this nail, it would by and bye penetrate the skull of 
the British public, and the resulting inconvenience might 
lead to “ something being done.” There is bitter need for it. 

I wrote in the Contemporary that “to raise the 
labourer is to depress the farmer.” A large Wiltshire 
farmer quotes this in the local paper with the comment, 
“Exactly so. There is no other way.” That is decisive, he 
thinks, against the labourer. Things must stay as they are. 
It is a clear issue and one that England must try. Only 
England must make up her mind soon. In a very little 
time more, the labourer will have sunk too low to raise. 
Yours, &c., 

D. C. PEDDER. 

Applegarth, Ogbourne St. George, Marlborough. 


ANNIVERSARY OF KING GEORGE OF GREECE. 
Sirk,—Would you kmdly allow me to notify in your 
columns that the date of the Greek banquet has been 
changed to St. George’s Day (O.S.), Wednesday, May 6 
—the name-day of His Hellenic Majesty—instead of on 
March 30 as originally decided ? The committee have re- 
ceived the Bishop.of London’s permission to use the Greek 
language at the service which will be held at St. Peter’s 
“Church, Great Windmill-street, at seven o’clock on that 
evening, when the oration will be delivered by Dr. John 
Reguzi, of Athens.—Yours, &c., : : 


A. Zicavfortt. 


THE HARPER’S SONG. 
Tn sweetness trembling from the strings, 
The troublous music in the lute, 
Hath timed Herodias’ daughter's foot. 
Setting a-clink her ankle rings 
Whenas she danced to feasted kings ; 


Whose gemmed apparel gleamed and caught 
The sunset ‘neath the golden dome. 
To the dark beauties of old Rome 

My sorrowful lute hath haply brought 

Sad memories sweet with tender thought. 


When night had fallen, and lights and fires 
Were darkened in the homes of men, 
Some sighing echo stirred, and then 

The old cunning wakened from the wires 

The old sorrows and the old desires. 


Dead Kings in long-forgotten lands, 
And all dead beauteous women. Some 
Whose pride imperial hath become, 
Old armour rusting in the sands, 
And shards of iron in dusty hands, 


Have heard my lyre’s soft rise and fall 
Go trembling down the paven ways 
Till every heart was all ablaze, 

Hasty each foot, to obey the call 

To triumph or to funeral. 


Could I begin again the slow, 
Sweet, mournful music filled with tears, 
Surely the old dead, dusty ears 

Would hear, the old drowsy eyes would glow, 
Old memories come—old hopes and fears 

And Time restore the long ago. 


Joun MASEFIELD. 


DOWN BY ROTHER RIVER. 

OWN by Rother river, how the plovers dip and 
Witviag bem the tussocks when a shepherd wanders 
ae Rother river as it winds along to Rye. 


Like a slow and drowsy snake the brimming waters 
creep 

In among the grassy flats, below a wooded steep, 

Down by Rother river where long since | tended sheep. 


Young I was and lenesome, but when lambing time was 
done, 

Pleasant was the life I led from rise to set of sun, 

Thinking of the sweetest maid that lad had ever won. 


When my flock was folded, I would loiter by the farm 

Till her work was over, and we'd ramble arm-in-arm 

Down by Rother river where the windless air was 
warm. 


When my sheep had gone astray one dark and snowy 
night, 

All alone she came to seek me with a lantern’s light, 

Down by Rother river where she slipped and sank 
from sight. 


Lonesome, lonesome now I live, and lonesome I would 
die, 

Far away from Newenden, and all the fields that lie 

Down by Rother river as it winds along to Rye. 


EpWARD WRIGHT. 
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REVIEWS. 
A CAMBRIDGE PLATONIST. 

Tue REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Edited, with Critical Notes, Com- 
mentary, and Appendices, by James Adam, M.A. Two 
vols. Pp. xvi., 364, 532. Cambridge University Press. 
1g02. Vol. 1. Books I.—V. 15s. net. Vol. II. Books 


VI.—X. and Indexes. 18s. net. 


A WORKING edition of Plato’s Republic for English students 
had become a crying need. This may seem a strange as- 
sertion in the face of such ample commentaries as Jowett’s 
Introduction, Nettleship’s Lectures, and Bosanquet’s Com- 
panion. But many students must have felt that, if the 
original Plato was not to be completely overlaid by sympa- 
thetic exposition, a more objective and more critical treat- 
ment was needed. Mr. Bosanquet’s Companion may be 
taken as an extreme type of the attempt to render Plato in 
terms of modern life and thought: pregnant as it is, it must 
seem to many readers as either a good deal more or a good 
deal less than what Plato himself said or meant. Here 
we have a commentary of which the object is “ merely to 
interpret Plato’s meaning faithfully and without bias” 

“ Without desiring in any way to supersede that personal 
apprehension of Platonism through which alone it has 
power to cleave and reanimate the individual soul, we can- 
not too strongly insist that certain particular images and 
conceptions, to the exclusion of others, were present in the 
mind of Plato as he wrote. These images and these concep- 
tions it is the duty and province of an editor to elucidate, in 
the first instance, by a patient and laborious study of Plato’s 
style and: diction, divesting himself, as far as may be, of 
every personal prejudice and predilection. The sentiment 
should then be expounded and explained, wherever possible, 
by reference to other passages in the Hepublic and the 
rest of Plato’s writings, and afterwards from other Greek 
authors, particularly those who wrote before or during the 
lifetime of Plato. The lines of Goethe: 

‘Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichter’s Lande gehen,’ 
apply with peculiar force to the study of the Jepublic. 
. By such a method of exegesis, provided it is 
securely based on a careful analysis of the language, we 
may hope to disentangle in some degree the different 
threads which are united in Plato’s thought, and thus 
contribute something towards an objective and impersonal 
interpretation of the Republic. ‘ 

We may say at once that Mr. Adam has accomplished 
this task with eminent success. His editions of the 
Apology and of some of the shorter dialogues of Plato had 
already raised high expectations, and these expectations 
have been more than fulfilled by his edition of the Republic. 
It is not only a most laborious and elaborate but a 
thoroughly workmanlike and penetrating exposition; and 
above all, it is a model of judgment and good sense, as well 
as a monument of patience and industry. We do not need 
Mr. Adam’s assurance that he has “ spared no amount of 
time and labour to discover the truth about Plato’s mean- 
ing”; and for this purpose he has undergone the Hercu- 
lean labour of “ reading and digesting the enormous mass 
of critical and exegetical literature to which the dialogue, 
particularly during the last century, has given rise.” The 
labour has sometimes, as Mr. Adam pathetically observes, 
“proved tedious and unremunerative,” but not altogether 
unprofitable, inasmuch as “ in some instances the perusal of 
obscure and half-forgotten pamphlets and articles has fur- 
nished the key to what I believe to be the true interpreta- 
tion.” One of the most striking features, indeed, of Mr. 
Adam’s edition is his mastery of the literature on the sub- 
ject and the skill with which he has extracted the ore and 
rejected the dross: it has made us wish that Mr. Adam 
could see his way to include in the introductory volume 
which is to follow_a descriptive bibliography of commentaries 
on the Republic. For the present we cannot thank him too 
much for the way in which he has educed order out of 
the chaos of modern interpreters. We may also gratefully 
acknowledge that he has thrown light on “a large number 
of passages, of which no satisfactory explanation has been 
offered ” ; we cannot enter into details, but we may cite the 
note on 498 E. as a typical instance of Mr. Adam’s success 
in this direction. Life being short, we could wish indeed 
that his appendix (of little less than fifty pages) on “the 


number of Plato” had placed that mystery “ beyond the 
pale of controversy”: but our expectation is that it will 
only pile Pelion upon Ossa. 

A pleasant feature of Mr. Adam’s commentary is the 
appreciation he never fails to show for the work of Oxford 
editors and commentators. After the somewhat rough 
handling whieh a Cambridge edition of the Timacus re- 
ceived at the hands of an Oxford Platonist, it is interesting 
to notice that Mr. Adam’s interpretation of the astro 
nomical difficulties at the end of the Republic represents 
the co-operation of Professor Cook Wilson ; a form of inter- 
academical courtesy that might with advantage be more 


widely imitated. Not that Mr. Adam is at all chary of 
giving hard knocks on occasion; he pas a short and 
sharp way of dismissing “ useless” or ‘unnecessary ” sug- 


gestions, and is not at all afraid of bei ing decisive and even 
dogmatic. 

We feel tempted to discuss some of Mr. Adam’s solu- 
tions of time-honoured difficulties, but we must content our- 
selves with indicating his attitude upon some of the stan- 
dard questions of the Republic. Some of these questions, 
such as the date and method of composition of the dia- 
logue, are reserved for a future volume: but Mr. Adam 
shows pretty clearly that he is not convinced by the argu- 
ments of the “separatists.” As regards the interpretation 
of the “ Ideas,” Mr. Adam holds to what he calls “ the self- 
existence of the Ideas” as his sheet-anchor. He will ac- 
cept no mildere Auslegungen, “by means which certain 
modern philosophers try to reconcile their own doctrines 
with those of Plato”: — 

“Each idea, according to the Republic, is a single, inde- 
pendent, separate, self-existing, perfect, and eternal essence, 
forming the objective correlate of our general notion (s96 A), 
which may or may not, and usually does not, reproduce it 
with accuracy and completeness. Any milder interpretation 
cannot be reconciled either with Plato’s language or with 
the evidence of Aristotle” (vol. ii., p. 169). 

It is on this point that the Oxford (as represented by 
Bosanquet and Nettleship) and the Cambridge interpreta- 
tions part company. Mr. Adam seems to suggest that the 
“milder interpretation” robs Plato’s doctrine of its sub- 
limity by bringing it down to earth—and that both in the 
interest of philosophical perspective and of liberal educa- 
tion more loss than gain is involved in the “ modernising ” 
of Plato. We should be inclined to say that there is a loss 
on either interpretation if pressed to the exclusion of the 
other. There can be no doubt that it was the realistic aspect 
of universals which Plato made prominent in his theory : 
what he insisted on was that the reality of universals 
is something other than the existence of sensible objects. 
What that reality was he did not so clearly indicate; but, 
if his object was in one sense to concentrate attention on 
another world, it was in another sense (and quite as much) 
to deepen the conception of the sensuous world. Mr. 
Adam’s interpretation, if pressed to its logical conclusion, 
would resolve Platonism not only into poetry, but into bad 
poetry. A merely conceptualist view of universals—the 
view, that is, that they are “mere thoughts ”—we may cer- 
tainly follow Plato himself in rejecting: but all that his 
“realism” comes to is that, though knowledge is and can 
be only knowledge to the individual, there is something 
“jn nature” which makes our knowledge true-—something 
to which it has to conform. What this is can only be dis- 
covered and realised in experience—by, in fact, a criticism 
of experience. This seems to be the real point of 501 B; 
the ideals of Justice and Goodness are not to be reached by 
abstraction from life, but by detecting in life itself elements 
of a “higher” and a “ lower.” In the same way, Mr. Adam 
surely overshoots the mark when he asserts that “ the whole 
of the seventh book breathes a spirit of uncompromising 
hostility to the senses,” and that “the astronomy and har- 
monics of the Republic are fundamentally different from 
the astronomy and harmonics of modern, as well as of 
ancient, science.” It may be conceded that Plato’s con- 
ception of these sciences is not altogether clear, but his 
main point is that you cannot make a science out of mere, 
observations : you must think on your observ ations, if they 
are to become science. _Plato’s language is much more 

“ idealistig””—or, as we should prefer to say, “ realistic ” 
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than his thought. But, as Mr. Adam shrewdly observes, 
“what Plato meant by the ‘Ideas’ is a question which 
has been, and, in my opinion, always will be, much de- 
bated” ; and we must confess that the student who has not 
begun with what we may call “the first view” of Plato's 
Ideas is not likely to get much value out of second views : 
in short, Mr. Adam is a much better “ companion ” to Plato 
to start with than Mr. Bosanquet. ‘The Scylla and Charyb- 
dis of Platonic interpretation will always be too much 
“ Jiteralism” on the one side and too much “ gloss” on 
the other. We may add that in a similar way there is a cer- 
tain want of nuance in the emphasis which Mr. Adam lays 
on the discontinuity between the untechnical and the tech- 
nical meaning of “Idea” or “ Eidos” in the Republic, as 
also on the contrast between the psychological and meta- 
physical method of dealing with the problem of the Re- 
public. We should be inclined to say that Plato’s psycho- 
logy is of the essence of the argument throughout, or that 
everything is regarded from the point of view of the human 
soul. The Idea of the Good, for instance, is the highest 
object of knowledge just because it is that the knowledge 
of which can alone completely satisfy the soul (505 E.). 

Among other interesting features of this edition we 
may notice the attention given to local colour. Here, Mr. 
Adam is suggestive but cautious: his principle that Plato 
is always individualising a type is a sound rule for inter- 
preting the “allusions” of the Repudlic; and Mr. Adam's 
treatment of the relation between Plato’s Communism and 
the Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes is as good as it could 
be. The textual notes will be welcomed by all students of 
Plato—more especially in Oxford. In fact, Mr. Adam's 
edition is in every way an invaluable complement to the 
Oxford interpretation of the Republic. 1t is not only ad- 
mirable in itself, but a credit to English scholarship: it is 
not only worthy of its great subject, but it will remain for 
some time to come a classical edition of one of iie greatest, 
if not the greatest, classic of antiquity. 





MR. GISSING’S LATEST. 

He PRivare PArERs OF Henry Ryecrorr. By George Gissing. 

Westminster: Constable. 6s. 
lo those who are familiar with Mr. Gissing’s published 
works, 7'e Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft will come as 
something of a surprise. ‘Tne erstwhile invisible showman, 
having rung down the curtain and packed away his 
puppets, now comes forth from behind the scenes and 
speaks a few words to us in his own voice. “Story? God 
bless you, he has none to tell” ; but those who have enjoyed 
Mr. Gissing’s fiction will not turn away on that account. 
The present volume embraces all Mr. Gissing’s previous 
works, and something besides that was not to be found in 
them—himself. “ We never could very clearly understand,” 
said Macaulay, “how it is that egotism, so unpopular in 
conversation, should be so popular in writing”; and 
although nearly everybody has read the Confessions, few 
would feel that Rousseau was the ideal man for an intimate 
friend. Z'he Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, however, 
though certainly egotistical, have none of that privacy, real 
or fictitious, which draws the curious in their thousands to 
the counter of Mr. Mudie’s library. In order to make a 
friend of the public one must be ready to give it one’s entire 
confidence ; and the author of Demos has remained true to 
his first mistrust. 


There is not a word here concerning the 
tender passion. 


One masculine friend and a housekeeper 
trouble the detached serenity of these pages in a passing 
allusion, and, with the exception of the author himself, 
there are no other living beings in the book. Mr. Gissing 
has, indeed, quite a Schopenhauer-like contempt for the 
average man, but is ever ready to lay down his tribute to 
genius. It is to the few and not the many that the world 
must look for salvation. 

“It is because nations tend to stupidity and baseness that 
mankind moves so slowly; it is because individuals have a 
capacity for better things that it moves at all. In my youth, 
looking at this man and that, I marvelled that humanity had 
made so little progress. Now, looking at men in the multi- 
tude, I marvel that they have advanced so far.” 


A youth passed in suffering and poverty, and a temper 
naturally scornful, do not, as a rule, lead a man to seek 
much consolation in society. At fifty we must, generally, 
have discovered what are the things in life that please us 
most, and Henry Ryecroft finds his solace, not in “ laughter 
and the love of friends,” but in solitude, books, and Nature. 

“ The truth is (he remarks) that I have never learnt to re- 

gard myself as a ‘member of Society.’ In me, there have 

always been two entities—myself and the world; and the 

normal relation between these two has been hostile.” 
The world, which seldom appreciates this attitude, has cer- 
tainly treated him ill; but at the end of life has come a 
little calm, and Henry Ryecroft almost forgives it. ‘The 
unexpected refuge of a country house and a small com- 
petence have brought at last to him what he has always 
must longed for—peace. It is in this mvod of peace and 
thankfulness that Henry Kyecroft takes up his pen for the 
last time and gives us his reflections. If not exactly hope- 
ful, they are at all events resigned. He will not laugh at 
life like Voltaire, nor revile it like Swift, but he does not 
leave us with any definite conclusion as to its validity. 
kxistence has been for him a difficult and painful business ; 
it is a tragedy to most, yet it may be enjoyed. ‘The best 
things in life, however, are those which help us to forget 
it. Art, according to his definition, is “an expression, satis- 
fying and abiding of the zest of life” ; but its value to man 
lies in its affording him a refuge and an escape. 

Henry Ryecroft will not appeal very strongly to the 
ordinary reader; its monotony, its reflective tone, its sub- 
jectivity, will weary him. But there are true and original 
things in the book, and the personality of a man like Mr. 
Gissing is always interesting. ‘he author's views, too, on 
the subject of jingoism and conscription, which, if they 
had been published at the time they were written, would 
have raised a tumult, may now come as exactly the right 
medicine for the public headache. ‘This, however, is not 
“tonic” literature; it is written by a tried hand at the end 
of a hard life. Its sincerity, though not of that tragic force 
which distinguished the “ Mark Rutherford” series(a_ writer 
with whom Mr. Gissing has something im common), never- 
theless compels our respect. But for a volume written 
entirely in one key, and that a low one, unrelieved by action 
or humour, it is undeniably long. 





SHELLEY’S CIRCLE AT 
JOURNAL OF EDWARD ELLERKER WILLIAMS 
Shelley and Byron in 1821 and 1822). 


PISA. 


(Companion of 
With an Introduc- 


tion by Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. London: Elkin 
Mathews. 1902. 38. 6d. net. 
‘THe Journal of Edward Williams, of which fragments 


have so often been printed, is now at last presented exactly 
as the writer left it. The brief laconic entries, noted down 
in a sort of mental shorthand, have no doubt a certain 
tantalising interest. But they can be of real value only to 
those minute students of Shelley or Byron to whom the 
date of some mood or trivial action may mean the setting 
up or pulling down of a complicated theory. One feels 
almost resentful that Williams, since he took the trouble tg 
keep a diary at all, should not have considered how 
precious would have been a complete and living record of 
the circle at Pisa. He gives us merely a businesslike 
record of daily events, some of them so meaningless that 
they cannot have represented the apex of interest in any 
reasonable day. No doubt to Williams those skeleton 
pages sufficed to recall the living flesh and blood, but to 
those who were not present when “5S.” called, or read a 
poem, or Byron shot successfully at half-crowns, they con 
vey very little. Round these incidents no memories hang 
for us. And we cannot stifle a feeling of disappointment 
on finding that a man in daily intercourse with Shelley and 
Byron records no conversation, offers no real insight into 
the lives and thoughts of those men. The diary has many 
entries, such as “S. called,” or, “ Passed the evening at 


S.’s.” But of what “S.” said or thought we are told not a 
word. 
Of Byron, possibly because with him Williams was less 


intimate, we get a slightly more distinct impression. He 
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comes and goes with the usual theatrical touch, pausing 
with these friends at Pisa for a short time. He makes a 
favourable impression on Williams, who records, with un- 
usual prolixity : 

“In the evening S. introduced me to Lord Byron, on 
whom we called. So far from his having haughtiness of 
manner, they are those of the most unaffected and gentle- 
manly ease; and so far from his being (as is generally 
imagined) wrapt in melancholy and gloom, he is all sun- 
shine and good humour.” 


There is also a pleasing anecdote about the offer of 
£500 which was once made to Byron to induce him to 
write a puff of Somebody and Somebody’s blacking. 
Williams, however, seldom lets himself go so far as this. 
We feel that we are at a shadow show. ‘There is no quick 
flesh. The title of the diary invites us to a rich feast, and 
we lay it down feeling that we have sojourned with a Bar- 
mecide. 

Of Williams himself, one has not too clear an impres- 
sion. He is an ex-officer of dragoons. He occupies his 
leisure by writing plays in Italy which Drury Lane managers 
admire but do not accept. As a soldier he had spent some 
eight years in India, when the great East still preserved 
the freshness of its age. At Pisa, in’ 1821, he first met the 
Shelleys, and became a diarist whom one prizes for his 
friends. In his journal he never directly reveals himself, 
but treats his own pen with a British reserve. He im- 
presses one as a gravely imaginative, frank gentleman of 
his period, possessing liberal and enlightened views of 
life, that strike one gratefully viewed across the waste of 
Victorian politics and conduct which lies between us and 
the little group of high-thinkers at Pisa. ‘They are an 
attractive company, and even these jejune pages do not fail 
to transmit something of the kindly, delicate atmosphere 
in which they lived. Friendships such as this journal hints 
at, and Shelley’s letters illuminate, are rare and, one 
fancies, almost non-existent now. ‘This journal remains 
one of those things irretrievably done, for which we are 
disappointedly thankful. 

The little book has three very pleasing illustrations. 
‘There is a portrait of Williams drawn by himself. Both 
portrait and diary were submerged in the wreck of the Don 
Juan. ‘There is a charming likeness of the sweet-faced 
lady who was Jane Williams, and a picture of the guitar 
which Shelley gave to her, and made famous in one of his 
loveliest lyrics. 





THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 

THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. By the Hon. G. Peel. London: 
Edward Arnold. 1902. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘Tuat Mr. Peel’s work has met with a favourable reception 
is not surprising, for it possesses some of the essential 
requisites of literary success. It is well conceived, its style 
is excellent, and the dominant idea is never lost in detail. 
But there is also another reason for its success—the un- 
reasoning hostility to England during recent years has pro- 
duced an equally unreasoning complacency among our- 
selves. When Europe denounces us as the great enemy of 
freedom, we reply that we have been the unwavering cham- 
pions of national and political liberty for 1,000 years, and 
that such freedom as Europe possesses to-day is in large 
measure due to our efforts. Of this class of writers Mr. 
Peel is the most able and the most persuasive represen 
tative. 

Mr. Peel undertakes to relate and explain the growth 
of enmity felt towards us by the chief Powers. He knows 
enough history to discard Lord Salisbury’s amazing asser- 
tion that the hostility of Europe is inexplicable. He shows. 
on the contrary, that there are in each case definite, if not 
adequate, causes for it. No sufficient explanation, he tells 
us, is to be found in race, religion, manners, or commercial 
rivalry ; and the attempt is made to convince us that the real 
cause is, that at one time or another England has thwarted 
the natural desire of each Great Power in turn to obtain 
the supremacy of the world. “From the sixteenth century 
until now, several Great Powers have risen in a consecutive 
series towards the domination of Europe. But the success 


of any in that project would be death to ourselves. Accord- 
ingly, as the liberties of Europe coincide with our own, each 
Power in turn has encountered the strenuous opposition of 
England. However, though we have thwarted, or helped 
to thwart, each aspirant, we have destroyed none, and thus 
in course of time animosities, bred from the broken ambi- 
tions of each, have slowly accumulated against 
us.” This assertion is illustrated in separate 
chapters by the history of our relations with the 
Papacy, France, Spain, Holland, Russia, and Ger- 
many. ‘Though in each case, with the exception of the 
two latter, Mr. Peel traces back the enmity to a remote 
period, he considers that it was about the middle of the 
eighteenth century that the various filaments became 
corporate and combined into one stem. Occasionally 
during the last five generations this animus has vanished 
for a season, but only to reappear anon. 

The historical summary of our relations with the Powers 
is written without any trace of bitterness, the opposition of 
England to the efforts of the Papacy to establish a universal 
dominion are well known, and the great offence of the Re- 
formation has been repeated in our own time by our out- 
spoken support of the unification of Italy. Our opposition 
to the plans of Louis XIV. and Napoleon and our destruc- 
tion of the earlier colonial empire of France is not likely to 
be forgotten by our neighbours across the Channel. In 
like manner, when the memories of Drake and Cromwell 
were beginning to lose their sting, we rekindled the embers 
of Spanish hostility by our sympathy with the United States 
in the Cuban War. Despite many glorious memories of 
comradeship, Holland owes to us her decline as a Great 
Power. Russia, again, has not forgotten the Crimea. And 
finally, there is Prussia, where our desertion of Frederick the 
Great in 1762, our opposition to the absorption of Saxony 
at the Congress of Vienna, our sympathy with Denmark in 
1864, and our coolness in the great struggle of 1870, form 
the historical background of enmity. 

In this summary there is little to quarrel with. But 
Mr. Peel ought to have included Beaconsfield’s policy in 
1877-8 among the prime causes of Russian hostility, and 
Palmerston’s career is depicted in too flattering colours. 
The execution of the plan is better than the plan itself. Mr. 
Peel’s wish was to comfort Englishmen smarting under 
criticisms from every part of Europe by assuring them that 
this enmity was not due to the Boer war, but to England’s 
resistance in times past to the vaulting ambitions of the 
Great Powers. ‘The idea is ingenious; but it fails to ex- 
plain the two most striking features of England’s unpopu- 
larity during the war. In the first place, Mr. Peel omits 
all reference to countries with which we have had no his- 
torical quarrel, and in which the disapproval of the war was 
as marked as in Germany and France and Russia. He has: 
no right to ask us to accept his thesis unless he devotes 
similar chapters to Switzerland, to Belgium, to Denmark, to 
Austria, and to Italy. In the second place, Mr. Peel, like 
many other writers, appears unable to realise that much of 
the unpopularity of the war was primarily due to hostility 
to England, yet that in every country the war met with disap- 
proval from men who had been life-long friends of England, 
and have remained friendly to her even while condemning 
her policy in the strongest way. The attacks of “the 
enemies of England” do not trouble us. What dis- 
tinguished the last three years from any preceding period is 
that our policy has for the first time met with the disap- 
proval of our friends. 





NOTICES. 


London Before the Conquest, by Mr. W. R. Lethaby 
(London: Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). The topography of 
London is perhaps the most shamefully neglected 
thing in Christendom, and it does one good to 
see so clear, interesting, and learned a little volume as that 
before us. Not that there is any lack of enthusiasm upon 
the subject or any lack of workers, but that there is a com- 
plete anarchy in London government, and consequently no 
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kind of official support for the necessary research. We 
have the most unfortunately plain experience to-day of the 
fact that the soil of London is more dug up and disturbed 
than that of perhaps any other city in Europe, and yet there 
is less result appearing in three years from all this digging 
than the Historical Society of Amiens, let us say, would pro- 
duce in half the time. Mr. Lethaby suffers somewhat in 
his work from what all historians of London deplore, 
a thing which is but one aspect of this same anarchy 
under which London suffers, and that is a lack of arrange- 
ment of material. He seems also to us not to lay sufficient 
stress upon those evidences which upset the absurdities of 
the Teutonic school. It is true that one can see that he is 
opposed to their general conclusions, but a little more hard 
hitting would have done no harm. The arguments used 
by Freeman and Green for the “ destruction of the English 
cities by the Saxons” would have applied almost equally 
well to Orleans or to Paris, and that is something which 
no one has ever yet pointed out. It is something that one 
can make out indirectly from Mr. Lethaby’s study, in the 
third and seventh chapter, as also in the chapter on the Wall, 
but it is not too much to say that even Mr. Coote, in his 
general and somewhat enthusiastic survey of Roman 
evidences, put together more of the arguments for the sur- 
vival of London than are to be found in this interesting 
little work. By which we do not mean that the total 
number of Roman relics mentioned is greater, but that the 
arguments drawn from them are more direct. ‘To return 
to the absence of any organised effort to fix the past 
history of London. When will this blot on the 
English historical school be removed? At present there 
is a gap in English history which can only be filled by a 
careful accumulation of evidence drawn from ruins and 
domestic objects. Documents are wanting. Of Britain 
between the first generation of the fifth century and the last 
generation of the sixth we know practically nothing, and 
there is no surer way of filling up that gap than the or- 
ganised study of the topography of any one of the eastern 
towns, and especially of this, the principal port. We speak 
under correction, but we believe that no use, or hardly any 
use, was made of all the digging recently done east and 
south of Finsbury-circus. Great houses were raised; deep 
foundations had to be dug, and the site corresponded 
to the fields or suburbs just to the north of the Roman wall ! 

Hertford College, Oxford, by S. G. Hamilton, Fellow 
and Librarian of Hertford College (London: F. E. Robin- 
son and Co., 5s.). Hertford College is the heir to a history of 
curious vicissitudes which certainly deserve to be placed 
on record. Hart Hall was bought by one Elias of Hertford 
at the end of the thirteenth century to be “letten to 
scholars” ; it changed hands two or three times before it 
became the property of Exeter, and for some time it was 
actually used to accommodate scholars of New College, 
whilst New College itself was being built. Till the middle 
of the sixteenth century Exeter scholars used to resort to 
Hart Hall for lectures and disputations. The hall grew in 
numbers, buildings and endowments ; and at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century a new principal contested, though 
unsuccessfully, the right of Exeter to the rent of 33s. 4d. 
agreed to in the lease of 1559. In 1710 Dr. Newton 
became Principal, and he set to work to turn Hart Hall, 
which had started as a lodging house, into a college. After 
a struggle, that lasted twenty years, with Exeter, he got his 
charter and became Principal of Hertford College. One 
of his pupils was George Selwyn, who had to leave Oxford 
because he was charged with using the chalice at a supper 
party. His successor, Dr. Durell (a native of Jersey, and 
not, as Mr. Hamilton says, of Guernsey), had a more 
illustrious pupil in Charles Fox, of whose doings as an under- 
graduate there were many legends in later days, though, if 
his tutor, Dr. Newcome, is to be believed, he was chiefly 
famous for his industry, and for a love for mathematics which 
he does not appear to have preserved in later life. The 
college suffered from the stringent statutes Dr. Newton had 
drawn up, and it gradually declined, and was dissolved in 
1805. One of Dr. Newton’s statutes restricted the princi- 
palship to students of Christ Church, so that all Durell’s 


public acts as Vice-Chancellor were really illegal, for he did 
not fulfil Dr. Newton’s condition, being a Fellow of Pem- 
broke. ‘The Hertford scholarship was founded out of the pen- 
sion of the last Fellow, who died in 1834. For some years the 
college stood in silent ruin, but in 1822 Magdalen arranged 
for the migration of Magdalen Hall, which interfered 
with the building plans of the college, to the deserted build- 
ings of Hertford, and in 1874 Magdalen Hall became Hert- 
ford College. Mr. Hamilton has told very clearly a very 
curious story. 

The author and the public may alike be congratulated 
on the appearance of a second edition of Mr. A. L. 
Bowley’s Elements of Statistics (London: P. S. King and 
Son). We welcomed the book when it first appeared, and 
need only observe that, apart from a few corrections and 
changes of an unsubstantial character, the new edition is 
merely a reprint of the old. The book might very well 
be divided into two, the first for simple people who are not 
mathematicians and do not go much further than Lord 
Randolph Churchill (who stopped at decimals) ; the second 
for mathematicians who revel in “ curves of error ” and 
the “theory of correlation.” It is to be hoped that some 
day Mr. Bowley will make an excursion into the region 
of practical economies. There are many subjects, like old 
age pensions, price of food, Irish land purchase, the drink 
traffic, which call for careful and scientific treatment. The 
public and the Government want to be fed with figures. 
Porter did much in his day. So did the late Lord Farrer. 
Is the modern too academic, or too timid, to attempt to 
fill their places ? 

Mr. Ernest Pertwee, a professor of elocution, has written 
an interesting little book on the Art of Speaking (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co.; New York: G. F. Put- 
nam’s). Everyone who has any speaking to do ought, for 
the sake of his audience, to try to make himself a moderate 
speaker, and that can usually be done by a little study and 
practice, unless he suffers from some physical defect. 
Nature makes orators, and sometimes, as in the case of 
Macaulay, they defy all the laws of art and rhetoric. But 
the average man will get many useful hints from Mr. 
Pertwee, even though he is unable to acquire the whole 
panoply of the true speaker, which is thus set forth 
(page 59) in a “description of a great orator”; 
“As soon as he commences to speak tones of perfect 
melody are heard. A voice, full, sweet, and musical, falls 
on every ear, and awakens agreeable echoes in every soul 
which has sympathy with sounds. That wonderful voice 
is under perfect control and can whisper or thunder at 
the possessor’s will.” The countenance also speaks. The 
entire form harmonises. And he adds “a manner charac- 
terised by freedom and fearlessness, intensely earnest and 
strikingly natural.” 





FICTION. 


THE Pir. By Frank Norris. London: Grant Richards. 6s. 


By the death of Mr. Frank Norris, America has lost one of 
the ablest of her younger novelists. Already, as author of 
Shanghaied, McTeague, and Blix, a popular writer and one 
whose name was remembered among the innumerable host 
of competent American writers, he was lately claiming by 
his ambitious Epic of the Wheat a more important posi- 
tion than that of a merely popular writer, and he seemed 
likely to have made good his claim. Last year we had the 
first volume of the Trilogy which was to make up 7'he 
Epic of the Wheat. his was The Octopus, which 
astonished us by its power and lucidity. It dealt with the 
production of American wheat in California, and described 
the terrible war between the wheat grower and the railroad 
trust, the Octopus, which in the end grasped everything. 
The volume before us is the second volume of the Trilogy 
We do not know if Mr. Norris finished the last, The Wolf, 
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which was to deal with the consumption of American wheat, 
having for its central episode the relieving of a famine in an 
Old World community. 

The Pit deals with the distribution of American wheat, 
and describes a deal in the Chicago wheat pit. It is a grim 
and stirring study of the artificial conditions produced by 
speculation. If it does not quite grip the imagination like 
Lhe Octopus, that is largely due to an inherent difficulty in 
the subject. The direct effect produced by the pressure of 
the railroad trust on the producers of the wheat could be 
realised for us clearly in personal examples. It would be 
more difficult to show us in the same concrete manner the 
indirect effects of speculation on the producer and the con- 
sumer. Mr. Norris has therefore left this afone. The 
persons whom he describes as being affected by Curtis 
Jadwin’s deals in wheat are his immediate circle, especially 
his wife. ‘The theme of the book is that no man can control 
the wheat supply. 

“Corner wheat ?” exclaims the great speculator who 
has been led gradually by early successes into the soul- 
destroying excitement of the Pit. ‘‘Corner wheat! It’s the 
wheat that has cornered me. It’s like holding a wolf by the 
ears, bad to hold on, but worse to let go.” So he rushes to 
his ruin; the wife he loves is nearly thrown into the arms of 
her artist lover (a rather conventional character), and his 
best friend is driven to suicide. Mr. Norris’s great triumph 
is that he gains our sympathy for his hero. | Americans 
would probably love him from the first. He is the ideal 
man of Eastern America. But it takes all Mr. Norris’s 
talent to make us get over his intellectual shallowness, his 
material ideals, and his ridiculous pose of imperturbable 
strength. 

If we gradually acquiesce in, and even sympathise 
with, Curtis Jadwin, we are altogether captivated by his 
wife, Laura. Mr. Norris has produced in her a character 
that is at once human and heroic. The two sides of her 
character, the impulsive and artistic, and the calm and con- 
ventional, are skilfully brought out, and merged tri- 
umphantly into a fine study of high-spirited, loving woman- 
hood. ‘There are also other good characters in the book, 
especially Laura’s little blue-stocking sister Page and her 
lover, the typical “clean” young American, not attractive, 
but here made human at least. 

There have been other books that have given us 
almost as exciting studies of Stock Exchange deals. The 
deal in lard in Zhe Banker and the Bear is an instance in 
point. But men who eat to live could do without lard. They 
could not do without wheat. The great “ Nourisher of 
the Nations” is a worthy theme for an epic, and Mr. 
Norris was well inspired in subject. He has written 
two books which might well become classics, as studies 
of the economical conditions of the New World at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. We cannot but 
regret most deeply that he did not live to complete the great 
work he had set himself. 


—— 


The “Country Life” Library of Fiction began well 
with Mrs. Blundell’s North, South, and Over the Sea. Its 
second volume is even better. Zhe Riggleses and Others 
(6s.), by Miss Evelyne E. Rynd, contains some of the most 
amusing studies of village life that we have ever read. 
Miss Rynd has an extraordinary talent in rendering the 
involved, allusive, and baffling style of speech that Dickens 
could reproduce so well. Mr. and Mrs. Riggles are 
triumphant characters. No wonder they bewildered the 
poor curate who was sent to remonstrate with them on their 
refusal to admit the Smiths into their pew in church, or to 
ask Mr. Riggles not to disturb the service by his singing. 
This is what Mr. Riggles might have done in the former 
case had he not been so “ straight” : 

*“*T could,’ said Mr. Riggles, suddenly addressing the 
ceiling, ‘’ave done a dozing different things. I could 
‘ave said, *‘Gladly will I share my pew with the Smithsis, as 
is day labourers, an’ job at that.’ I could ‘ave said, “ Let 
me set meself on a little stool in the porch, a-follerin’ of the 
service patient, like Lazarus at the gate, only more so, we 


never readin’ as ’ow ’e tried to go to church at all”; I could 

ave said, ‘**‘ Let me fill me pew with Smithsis, a-rejoicin’ 

over them like little chickings, though most unlike.” But 
do I say so? I donot. Deceive is what I never could.’ 

“* Which the straightness of Riggles is a moral,’ said Mrs. 
Riggles. 

“*But would you not wish to take from the Smiths the 
excuse of there being no room for them in the church ?’ 
said the curate, hopefully. 

“* Fur be it from me to take the excuse out of a fellow- 
creature’s mouth,’ said Mr. Riggles, piously. 

“* Ah! kind-’earted as usual,’ murmured Mrs. Riggles.” 

And so on, through the most amazing and yet natural 
turns and twists, the Riggleses baffling the curate at every 
point, and meeting every argument with the most delightful 
irrelevances. Mrs. Green we have met before, and are 
glad to meet again, especially when, in a furious temper, 
she is explaining the difference between “ kindness and trew 
kindness. Which gimme kindness.” Such pathetic 
stories as Z'ic Vicaridge Wash and T'he Sating Jacket are 
as successful as the others, and Miss Rynd’s humour is 
always at hand to prevent her becoming sentimental. It 
would be a hasty judgment that after a first reading could 
rank this book with Our Village, but Miss RKynd certainly 
has powers of observation that stand comparison with those 
of Miss Mitford, while we should unhesitatingly give her 
the palm for inventiveness. 

There are some pretty Japanese stories, delicately 
rendered by Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, in his Ao/to (London : 
Macmillan, 6s.). They mostly turn on matters of supersti- 
tion and religious observance. ‘There are also some in- 
teresting studies of Japanese lore, especially ghost lore, and 
sume musings of Mr. Hearn’s, such as his meditations on 
the firefly, which are not without their charm. We must 
admit, however, to being a little disturbed by the miscel- 
laneous and heterogeneous contents of this book. It is 
difficult to criticise an old curiosity shop, especially if it 
goes in also for the rag-and-bone business. 

There is nothing very original in Z7'ke Glittering Road, 
by Mr. W. A. Mackenzie (London: Ward, Lock, and Co., 
6s.), but it is a readable and sufficiently stirring romance. 
Mr. Mackenzie tells the story of a young Scotchman who 
gives up journalism to go and fight for the Palmettos and 
their beautiful Queen against the Hispaniolans. Of course, 
he is loved by the Queen, and, of course, the end is tragic. 
But, however familiar the elements of the tale are to us, the 
spirit of romance is in the book, which goes with a rush, 
and never flags in interest. 

So much happens in Anthea’s Way (London: 
Methuen, 6s.) that it does not seem to be the occasion for 
saying that Miss Adeline Sergeant’s power of invention 
is failing her. Yet it is really in factitious elaboration 
such as is employed in giving examples of Anihea’s Way, 
which is the way of self-sacrifice and self-effacement, that 
one sees the most marked signs of the lack of inventiveness 
in the book. Miss Sergeant still manages to turn out in- 
teresting stories, but they do not move briskly as they used 
to. It looks as if over-production were destroying the 
promise of some of her earlier works. 

In the Spring Time of Love (London: Pearson, 6s.) 
should appeal to very much the same audience as Miss 
Sergeant’s books. It is a sensational, sentimental tale that 
Miss Iza Duffus Hardy tells with a certain freshness and a 
knowledge of the necessary conventions of character. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett got hold of a good idea in 7'he 
Grand Babylon Hotel, and made something of it. The 
Gates of Wrath (London: Chatto and Windus, 6s.) is mere 
blood and thunder. Mr. Bennett calls it a “ melodrama,” 
and, unfortunately, has a low idea of the requirements of 
that form of literature. It is for those who like plenty of 
blood for their money. Zhe Man who Lost His Past 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 6s.) is a somewhat boister- 
ous farcical novel, by Mr. Frank Richardson. It tells of a 
victim of a railway accident, who, losing his memory, is 
forced by his attempts to recall his identity to masquerade 
in a variety of characters—among others as a murderer, in 
which character he is put on trial. ‘There is fun in the 
story, but it is often rather forced. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


PROFESSOR VAMBERY, the famous old Hungarian, contri- 
butes the first article to the March number of the Nine- 
teenth Century. We well remember calling on the Professor 
in his home at Buda Pesth. Like most Magyars, he gives 
a warm welcome to any English (or Turkish) visitor. A 
savant is always, or nearly always, more violent in his likes 
and dislikes than other men, and it will be found that 
sympathy with England, a sense of kinship with the Turks 
(a race allied to the Magyars), and, above all, fear and 
hatred of Russia are the keynotes of this article. 

The Professor begins by trying to alarm us about 
India. We ought to mention that “the brisk commercial 
intercourse” between India and Persia of which Professor 
Vambery speaks has no real existence. We can quite 
understand a Magyar’s anxiety to embroil England and 
Russia ; but a learned man ought not to try to hoodwink the 
public opinion of a friendly country by phrases of this sort. 
In Mr. Tozer’s recent book on British India and its trade 
we find that the total exports of British India to Persia 
(both by land and sea) were only valued at £470,000 in 
1890, and at £344,000 in 1900-1. And yet the British 
Government is urged to embark upon an unremunerative 
railway in order to fight with Russia over a trade the gross 
value of which is only about a third of a million. And we 
have an enormous and expanding trade with Russia ! 

With France, Professor Vambery seems to think that 
we shall find a fruitful and proper casus belli in Siam. The 
final aim of French as well as of Russian politics is to 
attack India. This brings us to the third European factor 
in Asiatic politics—Germany. Here we must quote : 

“The third Power, which has only of late years come 
forward as an opponent of England’s influence in Asia, 
is Germany, a factor which hitherto has only appeared ‘n 
the peaceful garb of a commercial competitor, which, it is 
said, only cultivates its trade and industry and does not 
trouble itself about the pursuit of politics. On the 
one hand we hear the Government of the German Empire 
is in perfect harmony with the English—the existence of a 
secret treaty between the two nations is even suggested; 
and, on the other hand, we find that public opinion ‘n 
Germany is full of hatred against England, a hatred deeper 
and more passionate than that of Russia, where the opposi- 
tion is already more than a hundred years old. This sharp 
contrast between the official and non-official world some 
try to explain by saying that the friendship of the Govern- 
ment is hypocritical, and that it will only be maintained 
until the German flag shall have got a foothold in certain 
places, and until Germany has a fleet at her disposal, with 
which to accentuate her claims, and boldly cast off her re- 
serve. Referring to the German Emperor's words, that the 
future of the Empire is on the ocean, the latter suggestion 
assumes a certain amount of truth, and as the modern 
disease called kilometritis has become endemic here as 
everywhere, it would be puerile indeed to nurse any further 
illusions with regard to the harmlessness of German 
politics in Asia.” 

But even Professor Vambery has not the hardihood to 
assert that Germany at present covets India. Indeed, he 
would allow England and Germany to pistol one another 
after his Armageddon with Russia and France is de- 
cided : 

“The saying, ‘ bales of goods precede balls of cannons,’ 
is also true for the colonial politics of Germany in Asia, 
only it still appears to us:that Germany’s intentions in Asia 
have not yet reached that noint of unconquerable hatred 
against England, and that the two might walk, if not with 
one another, at any rate side by side without coming into 
collision, each pursuing its own interests. For the pre- 
sent the Germans have their eye only upon Western Asia, 
or more correctly Anatolia, where, since the appointment 
of German officers and -‘cials and the construction of the 
Anatolian railway in Turkey, Germany has secured a pre- 
dominant influence, and after the completion of the Bagdad 
line this influence will doubtless increase considerably.” 

Looking at this interesting, clever, learned, and dangerous 
article, we cannot help making two further extracts. One 
is with regard to the German colonisation of Anatolia—a 
warning to Imperialists that a political or ethnical conquest 
of Asia Minor is out of the question : 

‘In the political circles of Germany the future plans regard. 
ing German colonisation in Anatolia have been carefully 
kept in the background, and Dr. Rudolph Fitzner warns his 
countrymen against the making of a propaganda for such an 
unpromising colonisation, as this would only disturb the 


friendly relations with Turkey. He is perfectly right; we would 
only suggest that the Germans who have settled down near 
the great railway stations of Asia Minor, who have bought 
farms, and with true German industry apply themselves to 
agriculture, are of quite another opinion, and that, in spite 
of his weighty words, public opinion is eager for a German 
colonisation of Anatolia, and in its heated fancy sees in the 
near future German towns and villages rising and flourishing 
on the Bagdad line. These enthusiasts will be grievously disap- 
pointed, for Anatolia can no more become German than the 
Caucasus, after a hundred years and more of (Russian) occu- 
pation, has become Russian in the ethnical sense. Tw this 
day the Russian population is at most 2 per cent., and thet 
in spite of many attempts at a furcible Russificat‘on. It is 
the same in India, where the English have been in possession 
for fully 200 years, where a railway net extends over the en- 
tire peninsula, and where, not counting the army, with a 
population of 300 millions there are scarcely 

British.” 

Lastly, with regard to Persia and the trade which Professor 
Vambery so wildly exaggerates for the purpose of his argu- 
ment. It seems that Lord Curzon has been “ got at” by 
the “trade and flag” militarists with the silly “ bogey” of 
Russian trade rivalry and the still sillier notion of crushing 
it by a State railway. This railway (happily still only a 
project) leads, like most of our “Imperial” lines, “ through 
waterless and grassless steppes” : 

** Lord Curzon, the capable English Viceroy of India, well 
up in all Asiatic affairs, has certainly endeavoured to ward 
off the Russian attack by flank thrust, in that he has pro- 
jected a railway connection from Quetta also via Nushki tc 
the eastern borders of Persia, in order by this route, avoid- 
ing Afghanistan, to facilitate British trade in Persia and Rus- 
sian Turkestan. But the ground is not particularly favour- 
able ; the road leads through waterless and grassless steppes. 
The Russian officials in Khorasan will trouble and annoy 
the Indian traders with their chicaneries, and as the poverty 
and lawlessness in East Persia are much greater even than in 
the southern and western portions of the land, this English 
railway scheme will remain problematic for some time to 
come, at any rate until the connection via Kerman with the 
Bagdad line has been established—a period of time which 
can hardly be estimated yet.” 

The current number of the North American Review 
begins with an instructive article by a _ well-known 
Virginian on “The Political Opportunity of the 
South.” Mr. Ryan hopes that the Democratic Convention 
will vote for a return to the older and most conservative 
policy of Jefferson, Maddison, and Monroe, “which in- 
spired in the country the conviction that a Democratic Ad- 
ministration meant strict adherence to the Constitution, 
careful economy in public expenditures, and the adminis- 
tration of laws regarding taxation and privilege which 
would conform most nearly to the theory of equal rights 
and privileges for all and the greatest good to the greatest 
number.” The heads of a policy, a return to which at the 
present time would bring strength to the party, are 
enumerated as follows : 

‘*(1) A moderate tariff tor revenue, without prejudice to 
domestic industries ; 

“(2) A sound currency ; 

“ (3) Moderation in public expenditures ; 

“(4) The restriction of the Federal Government to its 
legitimate functions, and opposition to the further extension 
of its powers over the acts and industries of the people of 
the States.” 

Mr. Ryan wants to check centralisation and decrease the 
Federal power. He points out that Republican government 
has increased the expenditure from $4% per head in 1885 
to $6% at the present time. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE City has had a bad fit of the dumps this week. 

The Trunk market began it, the Grand Trunk 
company having issued a statement of earnings and 
expenses for January, which showed that the very 
gratifying increase in gross receipts had been more 
than neutralised by a still more rapid growth in working 
expenses. There was no footnote from the board to 
say why this was so, so the ‘‘ bulls” of Trunks were 
left to draw their own dolorous conclusions. Higher 
wages and dearer coal seem to be the most plausible— 
and certainly the least comforting, as they indicate the 
likelihood of continuance. Down came Trynk Ordinary 
with a run, and the 3rd Pref. likewise ; even the 
2nd Pref., which is now regarded almost as an invest- 
ment security, fell about 3 points altogether. Wed- 
nesday’s traffic return made them all a little better, but 
the recovery did not last long, for as a melancholy “bull” 
remarked, ‘‘ What the dickens is the good of an in- 
crease of sixteen thousand in receipts if it’s going to 
cost you twenty thousand to get it? It would save 
money to have decreases, seems to me.” This irresis- 
tible logic damped the market into a state of doleful 
depression, which was increased later by rumours of 
a possible strike. 





The Trunk slump was interesting not only because 
this market has long been the most active and buoyant 
in the ‘‘ House,” but also because of its effects in other 
departments. It was a very opportune object-lesson 
in the dangers to which speculators are always exposed, 
of markets being upset by causes which have absolutely 
no apparent connection with them. For instance, 
Home Railway stocks were a week ago in favour. 
Speculators tumbled over one another to buy, 
prices went up and up, and the genuine investor 
began to have his attention called to the matter 
and to wonder whether he should not add to his 
holding of Home Rails before they had risen much 
further. Everything seemed to be in trim for a good 
old healthy rise, when there comes the discovery that 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada’s expenses are 
growing faster than its receipts, followed by the Trunk 
slump, which knocks the stuffing out of the Home 
Railway boom. The whole thing is hideously illogical 
and absurd, but it is also quite usual and_in- 
evitable, for it works in this wise—many speculators 
in Home Rails had accounts open also in Trunks, 
When the Trunk slump came they saw heavy losses in 
one market, and so they hastened to close their commit- 
ments in the other. The selling of Home Rails, started 
by ‘‘ bulls” of Trunks, alarmed others, who rushed in 
to realise like a flock of sheep, and a promising gamble 
was thus, for the time being, spoilt. And the moral 
is, that when you buy a stock for the rise you have got 
to prepare, not only against the innumerable and 
incalculable causes which may depress its price, but 
against any possibilities of collapse in speculation in 
any other market. On the whole, Monte Carlo or 
chuckpenny give you a better run for your money. 

Let us be of good cheer, for though the Stock 
Exchange may languish and revenue may be coming 
into the Treasury with disappointing sluggishness, 
trade is pretty good. The /?nanci:l Times had an 
interesting leader on the ‘‘ Trade Outlook and Position” 
on Wednesday, and its conclusions were distinctly 
favourable. The open weather has checked the home 
demand for coal, but, on the other hand, the export 
trade in this commodity is brisk, the American demand 
coming opportunely, while the Russian fleet has placed 
an order for 70,000 tons; and ‘‘ one of the most 
satisfactory trade indications recently to hand consists 
in the improved reports coming in from the great 
iron and steel centres of the North. From nearly every 
one of the representative districts of these important 
industries the advices tell of a steady and increasing 


demand and of rising prices.” The engineering and 
machinery trades are said to be busy, and some im- 
provement also is observable in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry ; on the other hand, the textile industries are not 
very happy just now, especially the cotton trade, but we 
cannot expect all trades to be going ahead at once. 
Let it suffice that the general outlook is satisfactory on 
the whole, and let us hope that the Government will 
give the country breathing time to make up for past 
Mafficking. But the Somaliland farce appears to be 
going to start a fresh act, and, as a ‘bus-driver re- 
marked to me the other day, ‘‘ That there Mad Mullins 
‘Il cost a pretty penny before ’e’s smashed ; and wot's 
the use of it?” 





So the fifty-seventh United States Congress is 
dead, without having passed the Aldrich Bill, and 
Wall Street speculators are consequently discouraged. 
In London the bill was not quite so enthusiastically 
regarded as on the other side of the Atlantic. Its 
passing would have encouraged speculation, which 
is the last thing wanted by anybody but the bosses 
and the ‘‘bulls,” and it would have been merely 
tinkering at a question which requires broad and 
statesmanlike treatment. But New York refuses 
to be comforted and has been selling with tedious 
determination. The scheme by which the Steel Trust 
is converting the Preferred stock into bonds is said to 
have fallen flat, and the new bonds were dealt in 
at 94}. 


The new Local Loans stock was taken readily at an 
average of £99 7s. 2d., and the half million Debenture 
stock offered by Tates, the sugar refiners, was subscribed 
for many times over in one day. And a very interest- 
ing prospectus has appeared : that of a company called 
the British Settlement of South Africa, Limited, with 
a capital of £250,000 in £1 shares. Its business is 
based on an agreement made with Lord Milner and ap- 
proved by the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. The 
prospectus contains a memorandum drawn up by Lord 
Milner, in the course of which he speaks of acres when 
he means morgen. ‘‘ Obviously a slip,’ says the pro- 
spectus in a footnote, and adds that it has been cor- 
rected by the Crown agents. But as the morgen is 
equivalent to more than two acres, the mistake is 
rather laughable on the part of that great master 
of economic detail who is now‘running South Africa with 
the help of the magnates. Itis to be hoped that he does 
not make slips of this kind when he is dealing with the 
Anglo-Saxon patriots made in Germany. To return to 
our prospectus, it states pathetically that the ‘‘ project 
has its origin in a small association formed by the 
Scottish Sharpshooters in Rhodesia in 1g00, when it was 
thought the war was over. Owing, however, 
to the members of the association being suddenly 
ordered on further active service, the affairs of the 
association remained in abeyance.” Let us hope that 
the new company will not be subjected to similar inter- 
ruptions. 
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